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Dr. Jaffe describes the lively intellectual activity he found in 
Romania when he was there last year as a visiting professor. He 
comments on the growing liberalization of attitudes in the fields of 
literature and art. Among the most attractive attributes of the 
Romanian people, he says, are their liberalism of view and their 


lack of intellectual arrogance. 


Intellectual Life in Romania 


by ADRIAN JAFFE 


My particular position in Ro- 
mania during the academic year 
1964-65, that of visiting professor 
of American literature at the Uni- 
versity of Bucharest, brought me 
quite naturally into the intellec- 
tual community of Bucharest and, 
to a lesser extent, of other univer- 
sity cities such as Cluj. I went to 
Romania with no knowledge at 
all of what I was going to find, 
and with few preconceptions ex- 
cept the general one that intellec- 
tual activity would be, in one form 
or another, distinctly limited. 

I discovered quite early, how- 
ever, that an active curiosity in 
intellectual matters was a quality 
not only of the university faculty 
and students but of the better 
educated sections of the popula- 
tion as a whole. This curiosity 
made my teaching experience 
extremely interesting and reward- 
ing, for the response of the stu- 
dents made it possible to examine 
literature on a relatively sophisti- 
cated level and with the feeling, 
so dear to any professor, that 


something valuable was taking 
place in the classroom. 


One of the things which inter- 
ested me a great deal was the fact 
that my students, most of whom 
were studying for careers in the 
teaching of English, were able to 
read with unusual intelligence 
and were extremely sensitive to 
the more subtle aspects of literary 
analysis. One of the principal 
problems faced by any literature 
faculty in this country is the diffi- 
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culty many students have in rec- 
ognizing that literature cannot 
be read literally, and the tendency 
on the part of most students to ig- 
nore the uses and nature of irony, 
style, characterization, and func- 
tion. In Romania, I was pleased 
to discover, the students whom I 
knew read well in this sense, and 
it was seldom necessary to under- 
line the obvious. 

The students, however, had two 
particular problems related to the 
nature of the society in which 
they had been brought up. In the 
first place, they had had virtually 
no contact with American 
writing, except for certain authors 
such as Dreiser and London, 
whom they had read in part, and 
certain pieces of short fiction, 
mostly of uncertain literary value, 
written by American authors who 
were, or were taken to be, Com- 
munist or Marxist. They there- 
fore lacked not only specific in- 
formation but the sense of the 
development of American writing 
without which no _ individual 
work can, of course, be fully con- 
sidered. This was equally true of 
the faculty: A great deal of un- 
derstanding of individual works 
was frequently combined with a 
failure to appreciate their frame- 
work, 

The second problem was in a 
sense of the same order: The stu- 
dents had been exposed to those 
works in American literature 
which were considered to contain, 
rightly or wrongly, a sufficient 
amount of “‘socialist realism,” and 
had been taught to evaluate these 
works from a Marxist point of 
view. There was, in consequence, 
a certain amount of resistance to 
efforts to consider literature with- 
in its own terms and to place any 
emphasis upon the artistic values 
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as distinct from the so-called sub- 
ject matter. 

Once, in beginning a lecture on 
Dreiser’s An American Tragedy, 
which most of my class had read 
somewhere along the line, I was 
told by my students that the novel 
“was an accurate picture of life in 
the United States.” I replied that 
while I did not understand how 
they could know this, since they 
had never been in America and 
certainly had not been here when 
the book was written, I was sur- 
prised that they had in fact given 
the right answer. I went on to say 
that each country has its folk cus- 
toms, of which we must be toler- 
ant, and that in America drown- 
ing is a traditional way of ridding 
ourselves of unwanted young wom- 
en. I am happy to say that the 
point was not lost and I rather ad- 
mired the way in which they were 
not only able, but quite willing, 
to laugh at some of the conse- 
quences of taking one point of 
view too far. 


“SOCIALIST REALISM” 


The choice of foreign literature 
on grounds of “socialist realism” 
would in general restrict the avail- 
able range, but another problem 
is that very often works have been 
chosen on this criterion which in 
fact do not really fill even this 
limited bill. Jack London, for ex- 
ample, is read because of his al- 
leged political attitude, but many 
of his books do not reflect it, if in 
fact he really had it. Books by 
Alan Sillitoe are imported be- 
cause of Sillitoe’s factory origins, 
but no careful consideration is 
made of what he really has to say. 
And some books are read because 
their titles are suggestive, such as 
Room at the Top, conceived as a 

















criticism of British society with- 
out regard to the actual nature of 
the novel. A glance at some of the 
American authors treated in the 
literary press or generally known 
to the academic community will 
demonstrate the general nature of 
the criteria, which is not to say, of 
course, that for this reason any of 
the authors is necessarily unde- 
sirable: Arthur Miller, Richard 
Wright, Langston Hughes, Carl 
Sandburg, Erskine Caldwell, 
Ernest Hemingway, William 
Faulkner, James Baldwin, Jack 
Kerouac, inter alta. 

Romanian writing itself, how- 
ever, seems to be more signifi- 
cant in poetry than in prose. Fic- 
tion in Romania often suffers 
from a certain naivete of ap- 
proach, too great an emphasis 
upon plot, too little concern with 
psychological or interior motiva- 
tion, sketchy characterization, and 
too great a preponderance of semi- 
mystical peasant themes. That 
this is not entirely the result of 
the nature of the regime is indi- 
cated by the fact that much the 
same criticism can be made of tra- 
ditional authors from the 19th 
century, but there can be no 
doubt that a primary concern 
with socialist realism and a strong 
desire to elevate the popular tra- 
ditions into literature have con- 
tributed to the situation. I should 
be surprised, however, if greater 
access to contemporary materials 
and a greater awareness of con- 
temporary critical modes did not 
bring about in the near future a 
rather substantial change. 

For these literary characteristics 
do not reflect any particular na- 
tional limitation. In 1964, for ex- 
ample, under the auspices of the 
cultural affairs section of the 
American Embassy, an exhibition 


was held in Bucharest of contem- 
porary American design—largely 
abstract material which had been 
used in such diverse areas as 
record jackets, advertisements, 
posters, and the like. The exhibi- 
tion hall was jammed morning 
and night, and the people enjoyed 
and appreciated to the full a form 
of art which as yet Romania itself 
is not ready to produce. But on 
the other hand, Romanian taste 
seems to be Victorian and heavy. 
One of the ironies of the society is 
that in its own way it is very con- 
servative, and the ideal of many 
Romanian families would seem to 
be a house furnished in 19th-cen- 
tury heavy baroque, with a 1938 
Buick parked in front. 


GROWING LIBERALIZATION 


These restrictions upon the use 

and understanding of literature, 
and hence upon access to foreign 
literatures, underwent a distinct 
change even in the one year that I 
spent in Romania, and I should 
imagine that this growing liberali- 
zation will continue. To illustrate 
the nature of the change, it is use- 
ful to look at an article which ap- 
peared in the January 1961 issue 
of Secolul XX (Twentieth Cen- 
tury) , a leading literary magazine. 
After considering the work of 
such American writers as Hem- 
ingway, Fitzgerald, Mailer, Sty- 
ron, Purdy, Capote, Hersey, and 
others of the same generation, the 
author concludes: 
It is feared that many American writers 
are ignoring the roots of evil to explore an 
apocalyptic universe, populated by monsters 
produced by a society inimical to peace and 
humanity. They cannot nor will they 
probe the source of this rottenness. 

It is unnecessary to underline 
the nature of the assumptions 
which lie behind this general crit- 
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icism or the effect in the Roma- 
nian intellectual community which 
such a point of view would have. 
On May 19, 1965, however, the 
Central Committee of the Ro- 
manian Communist Party met in 
Bucharest with cultural and artis- 
tic leaders to discuss ways and 
means of raising literary and ar- 
tistic activity to a higher level in 
order to meet the demands of a so- 
cialist society. Nicolae Ceausescu, 
who succeeded Gheorge Gheor- 
giu-Dej as leader of the Party, said 
in the course of that meeting: 


The writer, poet, painter, musician . . . are 
urged to express their aspirations in a high 
artistic manner. We consider essential the 
variety of styles in art and the enrichment 
of the artistic ways of expression : 
Many-sided ways are required to develop 
the activity of creation. Undoubtedly, a 
certain way of writing . . . cannot be im- 
posed on anyone. ... 


He went on to suggest that liter- 
ary journals should open their 
pages to the views of their readers, 
since the reader must be taken 
into consideration in any discus- 
sion of writing. 

Ceausescu’s views were not 
taken as having been cynically in- 
spired, but rather as a sort of rat- 
ification of a point of view which 
many Romanians had already 
been feeling. The effects were 
immediate: A greater scope of dis- 
cussion was soon apparent; works 
by such men as Kafka, Sartre, and 
Joyce, who had been placed out- 
side the pale on the grounds of 
general degeneracy, were openly 
read and discussed; and for the 
first time the plays of Ionescu, the 
great Romanian playwright, were 
produced in Bucharest in French 
—in one case with a fine French 
company led by Jean-Louis Bar- 
rault—and in Romanian. A 
breath of critical air fanned every 
cheek. 
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UNION OF WRITERS 


Much of the impulse for crea- 
tive writing in Romania is cen- 
tered in the activities of the Un- 
ion of Writers, a state organiza- 
tion which has the same status as 
any other group of workers. The 
Union is housed in one of the 
more comfortable and capacious 
buildings in Bucharest, with fine 
paneled studies and meeting 
rooms and an excellent library, to 
maintain which the Government 
is willing to make allocations of 
its scarce foreign exchange. The 
members of the Union meet to 
discuss, in conjunction with the 
various state publishing houses, 
books and manuscripts which are 
proposed for publication or trans- 
lation; they hold various seminars 
and discussions connected with lit- 
erature; they publish the excel- 
lent journal Secolul XX, men- 
tioned above; and many of them 
may take advantage of quiet re- 
treats in the country where the 
Government has made provision 
for relaxation and freedom from 
distraction. In addition, many 
members regularly go out to un- 
ions, shop syndicates, and other 
worker groups, to talk about liter- 
ature, books, and related matters. 
Writing, therefore, is considered 
to be a useful and valuable contri- 
bution to society and the writer 
consequently enjoys respect. 

It is difficult to describe the en- 
ergy of intellectual life in Bucha- 
rest. Professors work extremely 
hard not only at their formal 
tasks, but at hundreds of private, 
stimulating projects, and they 
work at them with a startling zeal. 
They suffer, however, from a lack 
of secondary materials and hence 
do not in many cases know what 
has been done abroad in their 
fields. I had occasion once to re- 














mark, in a sort of informal semi- 
nar I held with my Romanian col- 
leagues, that often I had the im- 
pression that many of them were 
rediscovering the wheel. One pro- 
fessor, quite on his own, in analyz- 
ing English texts, had stumbled 
upon the embryonic outlines of 
the theory of transformational 
grammar without ever having 
heard of Chomsky and others in 
the field. Another made of a novel 
by Faulkner a most brilliant anal- 
ysis, entirely out of the material 
of the novel itself, unaware of the 
fact that in general his conclusion 
had been reached by several Amer- 
ican critics 4 or 5 years ago. It 
seemed to me regrettable that be- 
cause of the shortage of suitable 
source materials so much effort 
was being devoted to things which 
had already been done. On the 
other hand, I had the greatest ad- 
miration for the quality of mind 
able to do what so many of my 
Romanian colleagues were doing. 
There was simply no evidence at 
all that their background had in 
any measure diminished their 
acuity. 

Another aspect of intellectual 
life in Romania is a tenuous one, 
but none the less important. I 
found the Romanian to be ex- 
tremely liberal in his views in the 
sense that without in any manner 
rejecting Marxism, or his socialist 
view of the world, he was willing 
to admit that there were other 
ways of looking at things. In all 
the time I spent in Romania, and 
I had occasion to meet a large and 
varied number of people, nobody 
ever attempted to argue the virtues 
or the superiority of communism 
or Marxism or to indoctrinate 
me in any way, and nobody 
ever expressed any derogation 
either of the United States, the 


West, or capitalist society. Of 
course a part of this may have 
been another example of Roma- 
nian courtesy, but it seemed to me 
that what it represented more 
than that was a statement that the 
Communist world and the world 
of the West are different, that the 
assumptions each makes are not 
the same, that we all in our own 
worlds have made certain choices, 
but that there is no need to con- 
clude as a result that everything 
on the other side is bad, or good. 
They wanted me to understand, 
and I did, that they were of course 
working within their own frame- 
work, but in return for that they 
were quite willing to understand 
that I had to work within mine. 
This lack of intellectual arro- 
gance, this liberalism of view, and 
this innate modesty were, to my 
mind, among the most attractive 
attributes of the Romanian 
people. I could not help contrast- 
ing them with some of the atti- 
tudes I had encountered in other 
posts abroad in nations more 
closely allied to us, on paper. 
There is a great thirst for cul- 
ture and art in Romania. And in 
this regard it should not be for- 
gotten that the Romanians are a 
Latin, not a Slavic people. They 
are extremely proud of their ori- 
gins and of their descent from Ro- 
man settlers and look naturally to 
France for their cultural and liter- 
ary models. French is the second 
language of choice, even though 
there is a great enthusiasm for Eng- 
lish. For purely linguistic reasons 
the Romanian feels more at home 
with French than with any other 
foreign language. The influence, 
therefore, of Russian writing and 
of Russian thinking is minimal 
and would be minimal even if, for 
their own reasons, the Romanians 
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did not feel a desire to be inde- 
pendent of the Soviet Union. The 
Romanian sees his nation as a 
Latin island in the sea of Slavs and 
since, in a way, his attitude has 
much in common with the French 
view of French culture, there is a 
deep and abiding relationship 
between the two countries which 
transcends the political. 


CULTURAL ACTIVITY 


No week passes in Bucharest 
which does not offer a great and 
commendable variety of art exhib- 
its, chamber music and sym- 
phony concerts, plays from many 
nations, superb puppet shows, 
movies, and dancing festivals. The 
Bucharest television programs are 
of a high order: Concerts, lectures 
on art and literature, informative 
documentaries on foreign coun- 
tries or on technical matters, clas- 
sic movies of the past, modern cin- 
ema, and the like. The Bucharest 
radio is a pleasure to listen to: All 
day long, with occasional inter- 
ruptions for news and announce- 
ments, there are programs of fine 
music, classical and, surprisingly 
enough, the best of modern jazz. 

The bookstores are crowded 
with customers and contain some 
beautiful examples of the print- 
ing art. Books in Romanian on all 
subjects, from histories of the 
Communist Party to collections of 
verse, are generally available, but 
there is a serious shortage of for- 
eign language books. Under a re- 
cent arrangement with the French 
Government, one of the Bucha- 
rest stores placed on sale a ship- 
ment of several thousand French 
books, including reference texts 
such as Le Petit Larousse and 
most of the standard works of fic- 
tion. The entire collection was 
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sold out in 3 hours and police had 
to be called to control the crowds. 

The shortage of foreign lan- 
guage books is not, in the main, a 
consequence of censorship. News- 
papers such as the very conserva- 
tive Figaro are sold openly, and of 
late months the European edition 
of the New York Times has been 
allowed on public sale. It is rather 
a question of foreign exchange, 
which the Romanian Government 
prefers to spend in other areas. 

Intellectual activity is not con- 
fined to Bucharest. In Cluj, the 
most important city of Transyl- 
vania and the seat of a university, 
there is a successful and active 
Hungarian theatre, a very good lit- 
erary journal, Steaua, a good deal 
of music and art, and a continu- 
ing series of public lectures. I ap- 
peared there to talk on the Ameri- 
can novel and found myself con- 
fronted not only by a very large 
audience but one which kept me 
afterwards for an hour asking per- 
tinent questions. On another oc- 
casion when I was on a public 
program in Cluj, my lecture on 
American drama was part of a se- 
ries that included a Bach concert, 
a lecture on a famous Romanian 
author, and an evening of poetic 
readings. All of these sessions 
were overcrowded. 

I was also pleased to note that 
members of the nonacademic pro- 
fessions were equally thoughtful 
in their views. With one lawyer I 
had an extremely interesting dis- 
cussion not only on the philos- 
ophy of law but on the more 
important question of the relation- 
ship of legal freedom to theories 
of the state. Once again I not only 
had an insight into a very fine 
mind but I was impressed by the 
complete candor with which it 
was possible to discuss the particu- 
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lar nature of Communist society 
without offense and without any 
marked defensiveness. 


SOME CONCLUSIONS 


This whole question of intellec- 
tual liberalism, even though it 
operates, as it must, within its 
own Communist framework, 
opens up a number of fruitful 
avenues for further consideration. 
In the first place, it reinforces one 
of my most valued beliefs—that 
intellectual values manage to sur- 
vive any external pressures and 
have a way of leaping over artifi- 
cial barriers. Secondly, it seems to 
me to indicate that it would be a 
serious mistake to assume either 
that all Communist countries are 
alike in their ways of thinking or 
that everybody in every Commu- 
nist country is narrow, inflexible, 
and intolerant. Thirdly, I am per- 
suaded that one of the things that 
no Communist country was really 
prepared for was relative success. 

Marxism, in its political form, 
is fundamentally hortatory and 
urges people to get together to ac- 
complish certain goals. Many of 
these goals have, at least roughly, 
been achieved in Romania: 
People have enough to eat; they 
are better housed; there is a form 
of full employment; a certain 
number of new industries have 
been established; some of the 
problems of production and dis- 
tribution have been solved; there 


is even room for luxury consumer 
goods. But once this is done, man 
is faced with the larger question 
of what his life means, of what his 
goals are, of what, to put it 
simply, this whole business is all 
about. 

I felt in Romania that this 
order of problem was coming to 
the fore but that Romanian so- 
ciety had not provided the vocab- 
ulary for thinking about it. We 
certainly do not have any answers 
ourselves, but I think we have the 
means of thinking and of talking 
about the questions. Any new vo- 
cabulary in Romania involves an 
enormous shift of traditional 
gears, and it is not easy. For ex- 
ample, there is juvenile delin- 
quency in Romania, some of it 
very like our own in its pattern. 
The traditional Marxist assump- 
tion that delinquency is entirely a 
function of economic forces 
breaks down, and it is now neces- 
sary for thoughtful Romanians to 
consider the possibility that the 
nature of the home and the in- 
fluence of the mother, for ex- 
ample, may have some bearing. 

As I have said, this is not easy, 
but it becomes infinitely easier in 
a country where there is a general 
flexibility and breadth of mind. 
Once again, then, intellectual life 
is more than an interesting phe- 
nomenon: Its nature is of critical 
importance in a wide variety of 
contexts, and we gain a great deal 
from understanding it. 











Each summer since 1960 a group of executives and professors from 
many countries has gathered in Cambridge at the IMI to study 
marketing techniques. The director of the program describes in 
some detail the activities of the institute and the achievements of 


this unique course. 


The International Marketing Institute 


On Sunday afternoon, June 19, 
1966, approximately 100 men 
from 50 countries will converge 
on the Harvard Business School 
campus in Cambridge. They will 
come from every continent to be- 
come members of the 1966 course 
of the International Marketing 
Institute (IMI). Since 1960 over 
450 executives in government, in- 
dustry, and the teaching profes- 
sion from more than 75 nations 
have participated in the IMI an- 
nual summer program. The insti- 
tute is a nonprofit educational or- 
ganization devoted to marketing 
education throughout the world. 
Its trustees believe that 


. the concept of marketing is the heart 
of any dynamic economic system; and that 
only by understanding it—not just its 
physical details, but its spirit of not being 
content with things as they are and pur- 
posely setting out to change them through 
people’s voluntary, natural needs and 
wants—can countries hope to raise their 
standard of living. 


The intensive 6-week program 
uses the case method to cover the 
topics of marketing management 
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and marketing research. All par- 
ticipants must take this part of the 
course, while each individual may 
choose other areas of work de- 
pending on his personal interests. 
These areas include: international 
company planning; development 
of distributions systems, encom- 
passing agricultural and food 
marketing; export expansion pro- 
motion; and competitive market- 
ing games. Finally, the resources 
of Baker Library and the guidance 
of the institute’s Director of Re- 
search are available for feasibility 
studies and specialized research 
problems. 

The participants live in a dor- 
mitory reserved for their special 
use. It is a policy of the institute 
that people from the same nation 
or of the same language do not 
share living quarters. This encour- 
ages the interchange of ideas and 
also fosters the use of English as 
a common medium for communi- 
cation. 

The school week runs from 
Monday through Saturday noon. 











Classes and preparation for classes 
take, on the average, 12 hours of 
the participant’s time each day. 
Consequently, when the men 
leave for their cross-country study 
tour following the course at Har- 
vard, they often remark that their 
busy schedule has kept them from 
seeing Boston. Usually, however, 
the men are offered home hospi- 
tality each weekend, and most of 
them accept it. They thus have 
the opportunity to learn more 
about American home life and es- 
tablish lasting friendships with 
our citizens in all walks of life. 

One of the most unusual aspects 
of the program is that the partici- 
pants are sponsored in many dif- 
ferent ways. In a normal class dis- 
tribution nearly one-quarter of 
the men come under grants from 
AID, an equal number under the 
International Visitors Program of 
the Department of State, and al- 
most half are financed privately 
either by themselves or their firms. 
Usually there is a small number 
sponsored by the Ford Founda- 
tion, the United Nations, or the 
Organization of American States. 
The major prerequisites are a col- 
lege education and 5 years of man- 
agement experience. These are 
supplemented by an interest in 
marketing and an ability to han- 
dle the English language. 


FRIENDSHIPS GROW 


The camaraderie that develops 
among the participants during the 
6 weeks at Harvard is a gratifying 
byproduct of the grant experience. 
Often men from nations that are 
officially at odds are distant and 
coldly cordial to each other when 
first introduced, but by the time 
the program ends they have be- 
come such friends that they have 


literally been seen to cry upon 
separation. One year a Jordanian 
and an Israeli, who lived less than 
50 miles apart at home, met at the 
session. With similar cultural 
backgrounds, they overcame na- 
tional differences and thus became 
close friends during the course. 
When they left, they both knew 
that the 50 miles would represent, 
for the foreseeable future, an in- 
surmountable barrier to the con- 
tinuation of their friendship. 
They sadly bade each other fare- 
well with the common word of the 
Middle East, “Shalom,” and said 
that, although they could never 
see each other again, they had 
jearned an invaluable lesson that 
will redound to the credit of both 
of their countries. 

Similar situations have occurred 
with people from other parts of 
the world. In 1965 two men ar- 
rived from Czechoslovakia. The 
first interesting aspect connected 
with their attendance was the fact 
that their way was paid by their 
government rather than by ours, 
which is the more common situa- 
tion with the Eastern European 
countries. When they walked up 
to register, one could not help but 
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feel a wariness and mistrust in 
their attitudes. When told they 
had to room separately, they ob- 
jected strongly, feeling, I am quite 
sure, that this was a technique to 
place them under surveillance. 
They begrudgingly complied. At 
the final dinner 6 weeks later, the 
senior Czech got up and in an im- 
promptu speech thanked the insti- 
tute for the seminar experience 
and the chance to learn from it. 
It was quite evident that he was 
speaking from the heart. If he 
transmits this feeling to his fellow 
countrymen it will serve American 
objectives well. 

The classroom experience is 
very important to the learning 
process, but much is also learned 
by the participants in several other 
ways. Each morning the partici- 
pants meet in small groups of 
eight, from as many nations, to dis- 
cuss the day’s assignment. This 
give-and-take session enables them 
to explore national differences in- 
volved in the day’s cases much 
more fully than they could in the 
classroom. The groups develop a 
competitive spirit that manifests 
itself later in their classroom per- 
formance. Each group attempts to 
offer the best analysis of the daily 
case problems. 

Following their classes, an inter- 
change of cultural ideas and mar- 
keting concepts takes place in the 
dormitory lounge, the dining hall, 
and in the dorm rooms where they 
all meet informally. The diverse 
backgrounds of the participants 
provide a _ broad spectrum of 
points of view and make for stim- 
ulating discussions. Studying to- 
gether usually results in a mutual 
understanding and respect for 
each other’s viewpoints. Not only 
do solid friendships grow, but 
often many of the men continue 
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to aid each other in their respec- 
tive enterprises when they return 
home. 


STUDY TOUR 


When the academic portion of 
the program ends, about 60 per- 
cent of the participants take an 
8-week study tour including such 
major cities as New York, Detroit, 
Chicago, Minneapolis, San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, Denver, Kansas 
City, Atlanta, and Washington. 
Almost every day involves a visit 
during the morning to a firm 
where the executives explain the 
management philosophy and mar- 
keting policy of the company. The 
participants gain a wealth of prac- 
tical information from these visits, 
which serve as a very useful bal- 
ance to the protective cover of the 
classroom. Most firms then hold 
a luncheon at which their execu- 
tives have the opportunity to con- 
tinue the discussions started in the 
formal presentation. 

In scheduling the company 
visits, an attempt is made to in- 
clude a different industry each 
time. Some of the firms visited 
are General Mills, Sears Roebuck, 
Samsonite, Socony-Mobil, and 
Xerox. A visit is also arranged 
with a wholesaler, a retailer, and 
marketing service organizations 
such as an advertising agency, a 
market research firm, and an in- 
dustrial designer. All aspects of 
marketing are studied. Even the 
visit and tour at Disneyland in- 
cludes a seminar with the park’s 
marketing director. 

Afternoons are usually kept free 
so that the participants may visit 
firms of special interest to them. 
Time is also allowed for sightsee- 
ing in each place. Visits to a cattle 
ranch, to Yellowstone National 











Park, and to Niagara Falls add 
variety and broaden the scope of 
the tour. Frequently the partici- 
pants are invited to speak before 
service clubs, and almost all are 
interviewed at one time or an- 
other by the newspapers and TV 
media. In each of the cities at 
least one evening is reserved for 
home hospitality. Generally this 
is worked out by the local unit of 
COSERV (National Council for 
Community Services to _ Inter- 
national Visitors) . 

The study tour ends in Wash- 
ington where the appropriate 
sponsoring agency holds debrief- 
ing sessions for the U.S. Govern- 
ment grantees. 

The records of past years show 
that there is a very high rate of 
job change among the foreign par- 
ticipants within 1 year after they 
return home. Analysis has shown 
that one reason is that the re- 
turnees become impatient with 
their jobs because the individual’s 
horizons and capabilities have 
widened. A great majority of the 
men receive promotions after 
their return, which they attribute 
directly to the IMI _ program. 
Frequently these men have ar- 
ranged to sponsor their counter- 
parts at IMI because of their own 
happy experiences while there. 


ALUMNI ACTIVITIES 


A lively and meaningful cor- 
respondence is kept up by the 
institute’s Coordinator of Inter- 
national Programs, who acts as 
alumni seeretary. A quarterly 
newsletter goes out to the alumni 
with personal notes as well as 
technical marketing information. 
The alumni are encouraged to 
contribute articles and to describe 
their on-going activities. Many 


write to report planned meetings 
and reunions on their business 
travels throughout the world. 

In 77 nations there are now 
cadres of alumni who understand 
marketing techniques and who are 
ready to provide aid in this area 
to the institute or its friends. 
Alumni are currently cooperating 
with the institute on a project it 
is conducting under an AID con- 
tract. The project involves a study 
of the export institutions in devel- 
oping countries, and particularly 
the export promotional activities 
on nontraditional products. The 
institute people visiting these 
countries find able assistants avail- 
able to provide information, to 
open doors, and to serve as inter- 
preters when necessary. The 
alumni are most cooperative and 
offer their services and hospitality 
in return for what they received 
in the United States. 

Many of the alumni are in key 
positions in government and in- 
dustry and are able to foster the 
spread of the institute’s marketing 
concepts. Over 25 are professors 
of marketing where, through a 
multiplier process, a significant 
impression can be made on large 
numbers of students. In other 
cases, alumni are found as under- 
secretaries of commerce, members 
of parliament, and directors of 
government corporations. At least 
20 of the businessmen graduates 
are teaching marketing in execu- 
tive development programs where 
an important contribution to local 
marketing effectiveness is realized. 

Where former student groups 
are large enough, alumni organi- 
zations have been formed with 
elected officers and schedules of 
regular meetings. In at least two 
countries the alumni form the 
nuclei of national marketing asso- 
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ciations. Several of the alumni 
have contributed papers in the 
area of comparative marketing 
and/or advertising to books which 
have been published in_ the 
United States. 

James Hagler, the Executive Di- 
rector of the institute, has fre- 
quently made known his feeling 
that the IMI will be a success 
when it puts itself out of business. 
Rather than stifle competitior., it 
has been institute policy to en- 
courage it and to help new mar- 
keting institutions to develop. 


SEMINARS ELSEWHERE 


The alumni in England orga- 
nized an International Marketing 
Programme at Oxford in 1965. 
The 4-week course at that univer- 
sity was aided by the presence on 
the teaching faculty of Professors 
Bursk and Hagler of the IMI. The 
course attracted about 35 partici- 
pants from 15 countries and con- 
cluded with a 3-week study tour 
on the Continent. A similar pro- 
gram is planned for 1966 at a 
Midlands college. 

Alumni in Johannesburg orga- 
nized a 4-week seminar in 1964 
for marketing executives in South 
Africa. Thirty men participated 
in that first seminar, and another 
30 in 1965. Plans are already 
under way for 1966. Senior IMI 
staff members attended these semi- 
nars and delivered the marketing 
lectures. 
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Seminars have been given by 
the IMI staff in Argentina, Aus- 
tralia, Ireland, Mexico, Uruguay, 
and West Germany. An interest- 
ing observation about these over- 
seas seminars is that they neither 
preclude nor diminish participa- 
tion at Harvard by nationals of 
those countries. In fact, they ap- 
pear to act as stimuli and draw 
more inquiries about the regular 
summer program. 


THE REAL EFFECTIVENESS of the 
institute is difficult to assess or 
measure in statistics or in facts. 
Like anything which is based on 
need and ideas, it defies our ordi- 
nary terms of measurement. The 
summer program is but one of sev- 
eral activities, all of which have a 
common goal of raising the stand- 
ard of living in the world. The 
people who comprise the faculty 
and administrative staff share a 
common ideal and enthusiasm for 
the project objectives. The re- 
warding feature of the program is 
that this ideal and enthusiasm are 
now being shared and fostered by 
the program participants in all 
parts of the world. Available evi- 
dence leads one to the conclusion 
that the IMI has captivated the 
minds and hearts of these partici- 
pants during the past 6 years and 
that a common good for all men is 
growing from their international 
marketing study and venture. 











Last year Dr. Patterson spent 6 months in Madagascar working 
with choirs and their directors and sharing with them some of the 
American choral-singing techniques of which he is a master, espe- 
cially in the realm of Negro spirituals. 


From Tuskegee to Tananarive 


I had wished for some time to 
do foreign service work, but there 
are few opportunities for choral 
directors. When the telephone 
call came to us in St. Louis during 
the summer of 1964, Bela Zem- 
pleny of the Bureau of Education- 
al and Cultural Affairs, Depart- 
ment of State, said: ‘“‘We wish to 
send a choral director to Mada- 
gascar for 6 months to work with 
various choral groups there. Your 
name has been recommended to 
us. Are you interested?” 

I said to him “Yes.” To myself 
I asked, ““Where is Madagascar?” 

The remainder, of our tele- 
phone conversation was con- 
cerned specifically with my ability 
to speak French and with the 
problems related to taking leave 
from my work at Tuskegee Insti- 
tute. It was decided that the best 
time for me to be away from the 
college was from May | to Oc- 
tober 30. In early May the spring 
semester would be ending, and at 
the end of October I would have 
missed only about 6 weeks of the 
1965-66 school year. 

My next problem was to decide 


by RELFORD PATTERSON 


if and how my family could ac- 
company me. Including myself, 
there are five of us—my wife 
Gloria, Relford (Chip) and Errol, 
our sons, and Myrnae, our 
daughter. The boys are 13 and 12 
respectively, and Myrnae is 10. 
My appointment as an American 
specialist did not include allow- 
ances for my family—the legisla- 
tion makes no provision for ex- 
penses of families. Because I had 
had so many wonderful expe- 
riences in which I had not been 
able to include my family, I de- 
cided to arrange for them to share 
this one. Was this a wise decision! 





Dr. RELFORD PATTERSON, profes- 
sor of music, choir director, and 
composer, is head of the music 
department of Tuskegee Institute. 
He has directed the Institute’s 
choir since 1956. After receiving 
bachelor degrees in voice and mu- 
sic education from Howard Uni- 
versity, he went to Washington 
University (St. Louis, Mo.) 
where he earned his M.A. in com- 
position and Ph.D. in musicology. 
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Gloria was my accompanist for 
the entire 6 months of the grant. 

We flew from New York on 
May 7 and arrived in Tananarive, 
the capital city of Madagascar, 2 
days later. 

Madagascar—or the Malagasy 
Republic—lies 250 miles off the 
southeastern coast of Africa across 
the Mozambique Channel. It is 
995 miles long and 360 miles 
wide, with an area of 228,000 
square miles—slightly smaller 
than Texas. 

Contrary to what one might ex- 
pect in view of Madagascar’s prox- 
imity to the African coast, few of 
the ancestors of the present popu- 
lation came from that continent. 
The people belong to diverse eth- 
nic groups who apparently came 
in successive waves from the South- 
west Pacific up until recent histor- 
ical times. The Merina, or Hova, 
last to arrive, were also the most 
numerous, their descendants 
numbering now about 1.5 mil- 
lion. The Merina language—Mal- 
agasy—is understood in most 
areas. There are also on the island 
some 40,000 French and 8,000 
Chinese. About 40 percent of the 
population is Christian, equally 
divided between Protestants and 
Catholics, while the rest of the 
population practice a form of an- 
imism combined with ancestor 
worship. 

The Malagasy are lovers of 
singing. Most any occasion will in- 
spire a song—they sing in their 
homes, in the streets, in the fields, 
at school. Perhaps only in the 
American Negro does one find such 
a love of singing. What their voices 
may lack in tonal beauty, in the 
Western sense, the Malagasy more 
than compensate for with sensitiv- 
ity and enthusiasm. 

There is an organized choral 
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tradition in Madagascar extend- 
ing back to the early 19th century 
and the landing of the London 
Missionary Society. The missionar- 
ies taught the anthems, hymns, 
and “fuguing tunes” of well- 
known and also lesser English 
composers—perhaps an excess of 
the latter—and it is these types of 
songs, in Malagasy translation, 
which are sung most often by the 
choirs and ensembles today. The 
familiar chorales of Johann Se- 
bastian Bach and the great reli- 
gious hymns of the late 18th and 
19th century are familiar to many 
of the church choirs. 

They also sing the folksongs of 
their country. There is an im- 
mense repertoire of Malagasy folk 
music that is yet to be introduced 
to the world. And radio and re- 
cordings have brought the Negro 
spiritual, jazz, and rock and roll, 
and each is sung with great vigor. 

Much of the success of my work 
in Madagascar was due to the 
help of Roger P. Ross, the Public 
Affairs Officer of the U.S. Infor- 
mation Service. His excellent rap- 
port with the Malagasy people 
provided the perfect environment 
for my activities. We decided that, 
in general, the objective of my 
mission would be to interpret and 
teach the choral music of America 
—especially the Negro spiritual— 
to the Malagasy and, similarly, to 
bring the music of Madagascar 
back to America. Specifically, we 
felt that I could 


® assist choral conductors with 
their conducting techniques, 

@ teach good singing habits, 

¢ doa little research into Mala- 
gasy folk music, and 

® compose or arrange works in- 
spired by the Malagasy culture. 


Roger presented our family at a 











reception in the American Cultur- 
al Center in Tananarive, where 
he gathered as many Malagasy 
choral directors and presidents of 
choral societies as could be 
rounded up. We had about 50 
people, most of them musicians 
only by avocation, earning their 
living as government or business 
officials, teachers, journalists, pas- 
tors, and youth leaders. I gained 
access right away to an exclusively 
musical circle and to a fairly 
representative cross section of the 
entire local community. 


VISITING THE CHORALES 


During the next few weeks I vis- 
ited each of the chorales repre- 
sented at the reception. Before my 
visit I asked that the directors 
conduct a regular répétition (re- 
hearsal) rather than a program 
specially prepared for me. These 
rehearsals were held in living 
rooms of meagerly furnished 
homes, in school classrooms, in 
tents made of reeds, and in out- 
door clearings. Frequently the 
light of candles or lamps was the 
only illumination. 

A normal rehearsal would fol- 
low this pattern. The choir, their 
chef (conductor), and quite fre- 
quently the minister—if this was 
a church group—would meet me 
as I came up the path to the ap- 
pointed place. After shaking 
hands with everyone present, I 
would be invited to sit in a spe- 
cially placed chair. The minister 
or president of the choir would 
make a brief introductory speech 
and then ask the Lord’s blessings 
upon the occasion. Now began the 
singing. 

I recorded every session on a 
transistorized recorder. When it 
was time for my critiques, I had 


current material to support a few 
suggestions for improvement. It 
was always possible to discover 
something genuinely commend- 
able in each performance. I felt it 
important, however, to make 
honest and valid comments. It was 
my thinking that the Malagasy sin- 
cerely sought my assistance and 
that they wished frank appraisal of 
their performances. 

Usually I found a lack of un- 
derstanding of the chorus as a un- 
ified instrument. Consequently 
my -comments were concerned 
with the great difference between 
a chorus, or choir, and a disparate 
group of people singing together. 
I usually concluded my comments 
by singing a Negro spiritual. ‘Two 
of their favorites were “Swing 
Low, Sweet Chariot” and “Deep 
River.” 

During each rehearsal I made 
note of the most promising 
singers I heard. With the permis- 
sion of the respective conductors, 
these singers were invited to be- 
come members of a special dem- 
onstration chorale which I 
would train during the remainder 
of my stay in Madagascar. The 
chorus would be used in conjunc- 
tion with a weekly Wednesday 
evening session for choral conduc- 
tors. It would illustrate funda- 
mental principles of choral sing- 
ing, including tonal quality and 
tonal blend, perform music of dif- 
ferent periods, and sing a varied 
selection of Negro spirituals. 

Nearly all of the chosen singers 
accepted our invitation. The 
group thus formed was a mixture 
of Catholics and Protestants—in a 
country where the division be- 
tween the two groups has been 
sharp, our “ecumenical” chorale 
was quite unique—of the poor 
and the well-to-do, of the socially 
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prominent and the socially ob- 
scure. We called our group “The 
Association of Malagasy Chorales.” 


FOURTH OF JULY CONCERT 


Our initial concert was sched- 
uled for the official Fourth of 
July reception given by American 
Ambassador C. Vaughan Fergu- 
son, Jr. For this program we 
prepared just five numbers: 


The Malagasy National Anthem 
(in the Malagasy language) 
The Star-Spangled Banner (in 

English) 
Every Time I Feel the Spirit (a 
Negro spiritual—in English) 
A Malagasy Folksong (in Mala- 
gasy, My own arrangement) 


The Battle Hymn of the Re- 
public (in English) 


The problems for the chorus 
were tremendous as we waded 
through the English texts, their 
meanings, and their phonetic 
pronunciation. With the English 
songs we studied liberal transla- 
tions in French and in Malagasy. 
I was fortunate to have the val- 
uable assistance of a poet-secre- 
tary, Mrs. Jeanne Gaulliard of the 
American Cultural Center, to 
help me in recreating the spirit of 
the poems. We thought this meth- 
od preferable to word-for-word 
translation. We worked on preci- 
sion of starts and stops, how tones 
should be covered, “staggered” 
breathing, and phrasing. I had my 
hands full with the Malagasy 
texts. 

July 4th came all too swiftly. It 
was a beautiful day. The guests 
included Madagascar’s President 
Tsiranana, as well as most of the 
leading figures in government, 
education, business, and the dip- 
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Mr. 
had arranged for representatives 
of the press and radio and a cam- 
era crew from the Malagasy Na- 
tional Newsreel to be on hand. 
The program was fully recorded 


lomatic community. Ross 


and reported—the music and 
speeches were broadcast on 
French and Malagasy language ra- 
dio chains. Nearly all the papers 
front-paged the event, and the 
newsreel sequence was in the com- 
mercial theaters 3 weeks later. 


Our 70 singers sang with all 
their hearts and with all their in- 
telligence. I have never been 
prouder of the efforts of a chorus. 
To our advantage was the very 
novelty of the idea of having a 
live chorus for this event. On pre- 
vious occasions there had been re- 
corded music. I felt deeply hon- 
ored by the laudatory remarks of 
President Tsiranana: “He is a 
teacher, a true teacher, and that is 
one of the highest things we Mala- 
gasy can say of a man.” 


After the July 4th performance 
we decided that our chorale 
would not meet again until Au- 
gust 15th. It seems that just about 
all the Malagasy have a 2 or 3 
weeks’ vacation during the period 
from early July to mid-August. I 
don’t blame them because the 
weather is perfect, the winter and 
dry season—April to October— 
being in full sway. During these 
weeks each day is delightfully 
crisp and the skies the bluest of 
blue. The temperatures range 
from a low of 39° to a high of 
69°. 

For the next 6 weeks I worked 
on several arrangements of Mala- 
gasy folk music. I also spent a 
week in Tamatave, a coastal city 
200 miles northeast of Tanana- 
rive, working with an already 
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formed chorale. We presented a 
brief program on my final eve- 
ning there. 


TWO-DAY CONCERT TOUR 


With the help of Roger and the 
able assistance of Robert Rabary, 
the senior Malagasy official at the 
American Cultural Center, we 
planned my work for the re- 
mainder of my stay in Madagas- 
car. To the subsequent joy of all 
the singers, the Ambassador ap- 
proved a brief 2-day tour to Antsi- 
rabe and Fianarantsoa, the second 
and third largest cities in Mada- 
gascar. We then scheduled two 
series of concerts. 

The program of the first series 
was as follows: 


The Malagasy National Anthem 


(Malagasy) 
The Star-Spangled Banner 
(English) 
Palestrina—Adoramus Te (Lat- 
in) 


Thompson—Alleluia 
Handel—Hallelujah (English) 


Lassus—Mon Coeur se Recom- 
mande a Vous (French) 


Scott, arr.—Crawdad Song (Eng- 
lish) 

Patterson, arr.—Mandihiza Ra- 
hitzikitsika (Malagasy) 

Patterson, arr—Lamba E Lam- 
ba (Malagasy) 

Burleigh, arr.—Deep River 
(English) 

Dawson, arr.—Every 
Feel the Spirit (English) 

It was my intention that the 
singers in this first program would 
find their way through any feel- 
ings of isolation that they might 
have. In the past, their song litera- 
ture had been confined in large 


‘measure to their own folk music 


Time I . 


and Malagasy translations of 18th 
and 19th century English anthems 
and hymns. Especially among the 
teenage singers I sensed a desire 
to extend their musical horizons. 
In doing so, they would “see” 
beyond the lovely island of Mada- 
gascar and would realize their 
competence to be a part of the 
progress of the world. 


NEGRO SPIRITUALS 


For the second series of pro- 
grams we chose mostly Negro spir- 
ituals. This series was especially 
important, for we felt it necessary 
to illustrate as authentically as 
possible the manner and spirit of 
the Negro spiritual. Unfortu- 
nately many of the songs that come 
to Madagascar on recordings la- 
beled as spirituals have either spir- 
itual texts and melodies with a 
“jazzy” beat, or they are rock-and- 
roll tunes with semisacred text. 

The program for our second 
series was as follows: 

The Malagasy National Anthem 
(Malagasy) 

The Star-Spangled Banner (Eng- 
lish) 

Handel—Hallelujah (English) 

Dawson, arr.—Swing Low, Sweet 
Chariot (English) 

Dett, arr.—I Want To Be Ready 
(English) 

Dett, arr—Lord, I Want To Be 
a Christian (English) 

Dawson, arr.—Every Time I 
Feel the Spirit (English) 


Sullivan—Onward, Christian 


Soldiers (English) 

Dawson, arr.—There Is a Balm 
in Gilead (English) 

Dett, arr.—Oh, I Know the Lord 
Has Laid His Hands or Me 
(English) 
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Dett, arr.—Steal Away (Eng- 
lish) 

Dett, arr—Nobody Knows the 
Trouble I’ve Seen (English) 

Traditional—He Is 
Kings (English) 

Patterson, arr—Lamba E Lam- 
ba (Malagasy) 


King of 


Patterson, arr.—Mandihiza Ra- 
hitzikitsika (Malagasy) 


Burleigh, 
(English) 

Steffe—Battle Hymn of 
Republic (English) 


arr.—Deep River 


the 


On a beautiful mid-September 
day we left Tananarive for our 
tour. The American Cultural 
Center had chartered a large Mer- 
cedes bus. This modern and com- 
fortable mode of transportation 
was an exciting and wonderful ex- 
perience for our chorale. After a 
delightful but tiring ride through 
the country we arrived at Antsi- 
rabe at noon, about 2 hours be- 
fore concert time. 


Because few indoor audito- 
riums in Madagascar can seat the 
numbers of people who attend 
most choral programs, our concert 
was scheduled for the city square. 
The local officials closed off all 
auto traffic; yet it was necessary to 
use amplifiers. About 2,000 
people came—many out of curios- 
ity when they saw so much com- 
motion around the square. For 
this concert Pastor Rudd, a Lu- 
theran missionary in Antsirabe, in- 
troduced in Malagasy each of the 
song titles and composers. The au- 
dience was attentive, if not enthu- 
siastic. We gave the program of 
the first series, and admittedly it 
was pretty strong stuff for an au- 
dience gathered on a city square. 

That night our chorale stayed 
in the lovely old Hotel de Thermes 
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—Antsirabe was once a resort city. 
The next morning, Sunday, we 
left for Fianarantsoa, which is 
about 100 miles farther south. 

At Fianarantsoa we found that 
the city officials had made great 
preparations. We were to sing 
outdoors on the steps of the city 
hall. Fortunately the building be- 
hind us provided an excellent 
acoustical shell. A public-address 
truck had traversed the city on Sat- 
urday and Sunday announcing 
the event. 

At concert time we faced an or- 
derly and an esthetically sensitive 
audience of at least 3,000 persons. 
We sang the Antsirabe program, 
but this time the audience re- 
sponse was exhilarating. Better 
singing helped, I am sure. The 
Fianarantsoa concert was a success 
in every way. 

After dinner and sightseeing, 
our choir began the 8-hour trip 
back to Tananarive—school 
began at 8 o'clock on Monday 
morning. We were happily ex- 
hausted the next day. 

Several of the choral conductors 
in our class made this tour with 
us. They were grateful for their 
singers to have this opportunity. 
We were also accompanied by 
members of the press from Ta- 
nanarive. 


BACK TO THE CAPITAL 


Our first major program in 
Tananarive was scheduled for 
Antsahamanitra—a_ lovely out- 
door theater with a seating capac- 
ity of about 5,000. The concert 
was to begin at 6:30 in the eve- 
ning. At 5 p.m. all the seats were 
taken except those reserved for 
members of the diplomatic com- 
munity. At curtain time there 
were an estimated 6,000 people in 
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the theater. The following day 
the newspapers of Tananarive 
were most complimentary in their 
reviews. 

The major program of the sec- 
ond series was arranged for Oc- 
tober 23—-same place, same time. 
It began raining about 5:15, and 
at 6:30 there was a cloudburst. 
For the well-being of the au- 
dience, since most of the approxi- 
mately 3,000 persons who had 
gathered were sitting in the rain, 
Roger announced that the concert 
must be postponed. The chorus 
and I were depressed. This was to 
have been the final and climactic 
occasion of my stay in Madagas- 
car. 

In the covered shed to the rear 
of the stage we began to sing, and 
after a while we had unwound to 
a soaking-wet audience of about 
500 Malagasy. 

Radio and newspapers an- 
nounced the rescheduled concert 
for Thursday, October 28. Be- 
cause of the postponement we 


were afraid that our audience 
would not be so large and enthu- 
siastic as before and that our 
singers might not be up to the oc- 
casion. Our fears were needless. A 
warm feeling of friendliness filled 
the atmosphere, for all the people 
—audience and singers—realized 
that this concert marked the finale 
of our 6 months in Madagascar. 
The concert began. The specta- 
tors cheered and yelled “bis! bis!” 
(again, again) after almost every 
piece—and frequently before we 
had finished a number. 

Finally, our visit was coming to 
the end. Throughout the next day 
and the hours before we were to 
leave on Saturday, the wonderful 
Malagasy brought gifts to our 
home and expressed their hope 
that some day we would return. 
To the airport that evening came 
most of our choir and their rela- 
tives. We were happy, also a little 
sad, but mostly tired—it was nec- 
essary to go home, and back to 
work. 





INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION cannot be the work of one country. 
It is the responsibility and promise of all nations. It calls for free 
exchange and full collaboration. We expect to receive as much 
as we give, to learn as well as to teach. 

Let this Nation play its part. To this end, I propose to 
strengthen our capacity for international educational cooperation; 
to stimulate exchange with students and teachers of other lands; 
to assist the progress of education in developing nations; to build 
new bridges of international understanding. 


—From President Johnson’s message to the Congress on 
international education and health, Feb. 2, 1966. 
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The so-called nonreturning student (or the “brain drain’) has be- 
come the subject of increasing concern and discussion in recent 
months. Dr. Grubel, an economics professor, takes an economic 
approach to this subject. He declares: “The purpose of this article 
is primarily to inject a new viewpoint into the debate and broaden 
the base of discussions on the subject. Perhaps someone will be 
stimulated to write a sound piece on the sociological aspects I have 
neglected or recompute my Statistics; that would be a great gain 
and within the tradition of our profession.” 


Nonreturning Foreign Students 
and the 
Cost of Student Exchange 


by HERBERT G. GRUBEL 


One of the most serious criti- 
cisms leveled against the United 
States student exchange program 
is that it “induces” a sizable pro- 
portion of the foreign students to 
remain as immigrants in the Unit- 
ed States. As a result the services 
these students could have pro- 
vided at home and the past invest- 
ments made in them are lost to 
their native countries with alleg- 
edly undesirable consequences for 
the growth, development, and 
well-being of these nations. In 
this article I examine the ways in 
which a country may be said to 
lose as a result of the emigration 
of some of its more highly edu- 
cated citizens. Subsequently I pre- 
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sent an economic cost benefit anal- 
ysis by measuring the value of 
these losses and by comparing it 
with the value of overall benefits 
gained by foreign countries which 
have students studying in the 
United States.' 

I do not enter the problem of 
determining the number of non- 
returnees and simply assume that 
annually an average of 10 percent 


1This paper draws heavily on a major 
study I am preparing for publication with 
Anthony D. Scott entitled The Interna- 
tional Flow of Human yw The Brain 
Drain, especially chapter 7, “The Cost of 
U.S. College Student Exchange Programs.” 
This study is financed by a Rockefeller re- 
search project in international trade di- 
rected by Harry G. Johnson at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 
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of newly arriving students ulti- 
mately do not return home.’ 

In the calculations I have disre- 
garded all cultural, spiritual, and 
educational benefits from student 
exchange which do not increase 
the student’s productivity, not be- 
cause I think that they are unim- 
portant but because I don’t know 
how to measure them. Anyone 
who is able and willing to attach a 
dollar value to these benefits can 
easily use his estimate and com- 
pute a new balance for the cost- 
balance calculations I present. 

Let me start my discussion by 
admitting that it is nearly always 
true to say that a country “loses” 
by emigration, especially of highly 
educated individuals, if a country 
is understood to be a community 
of persons whose aim is to build 
up its military and economic 
power in the world. Emigration 
removes a person from the pool of 
potential draftees for military serv- 
ice and it reduces the total value 
of the country’s national output. 
But this view of the consequences 
from emigration has become un- 
realistic—for two reasons. First, in 
the age of electronics, hydrogen 
bombs, and missiles, military 
power no longer is based on the 


2 After this paper had been written, the 
Bureau of Educational and Cultural Affairs 
informed me that this figure overestimates 
the quantity of nonreturnees by 40 percent, 
according to a study carried out by the 
State Department. However, I have no way 
of judging the reliability of the State De- 
partment estimates, especially whether they 
include immigration of former foreign stu- 
dents in subsequent years. Given the nor- 
mal difficulties associated with making 
quantitative studies of this nature and the 
roughness of my own computations, it is 
possible that the 10 percent figure is well 
within an expected margin of measurement 
error. Anyone who wishes to correct my 
computation found in the second half of 
this paper can easily do so by substituting 
the 6 percent in places where I have used 
the 10 percent figure. 


number of able-bodied men. 
Economic power, in turn, does 
not so much depend on the total 
national output as it does on the 
value of goods and services avail- 
able for consumption, export, or 
income per person—a total which 
may or may not be affected by an 
individual’s emigration, as will be 
seen below. 

Second, and more fundamental, 
it is questionable whether most 
countries of the world today can 
afford to pursue nationalistic 
goals which require the purchase 
of tanks, jet planes, and other 
weapons. Nations can ill afford to 
spend their resources on costly 
weapons when their citizens have 
desperately low levels of income, 
which are in danger of falling 
even lower because of rapid popu- 
lation growth. 

For these countries the overrid- 
ing national goal ought to be the 
advancement of their citizens’ 
welfare. While welfare of human 
beings has many dimensions— 
such as the opportunity to wor- 
ship together an idol freely chosen 
and the enjoyment of freedom 
from foreign domination—one of 
its most important components is 
the standard of living, especially 
the quantity of goods and services 
available for consumption for 
each of the country’s inhabitants. 
If the aim of national policy is to 
maximize per capita income (dis- 
tributed by whatever criteria a 
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Germany. He holds a B.A. degree 
from Rutgers and a Ph.D. from 
Yale. He has served as instructor 
at Yale and assistant professor at 
Stanford and is presently assistant 
professor in the economics depart- 
ment at the University of Chicago. 
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government chooses) , this implies 
that emigration is desirable so 
long as the emigrant improves his 
own position—as he invariably 
does if he emigrates voluntarily— 
and so long as he does not dimin- 
ish the income of those remaining 
behind. 

From this point of view, losses 
or gains in national welfare result- 
ing from emigration depend on 
how the emigrant’s departure 
affects the well-being of those 
remaining behind—a question 
economic analysis can answer and 
to which I now turn. 


WORKING OF A MARKET ECONOMY 


An elementary proposition in 
economics is that in a market 
economy a man receives an in- 
come equal to his contribution to 
output. There are exceptions to 
this rule, which are important to 
the subsequent argument, but 
most people would agree that there 
is a strong tendency for the market 
to operate according to this rule. 
When the rule is applied in the 
case of emigrants, it is evident 
that, when an emigrant departs, 
he removes both his contribution 
to national output and his claim 
to a share of the national income. 
The income of the remaining peo- 
ple does not change, though the 
statistical ‘“‘average’”” income may 
decrease if the emigrant has an 
above-average income. 

The effects an emigrant has on 
the remaining people must there- 
fore be sought either in condi- 
tions of short-run adjustment 
costs or in conditions where per- 
sons are not paid according to the 
true value of their contribution to 
society, which may be because of 
failures of the market or the oper- 
ation of the government. 
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The short-run adjustment costs 
resulting from emigration depend 
on the amount of resulting inefh- 
ciency in production and the 
speed with which a replacement 
can be trained. In the case of 
highly skilled individuals this 
type of loss may be significant, its 
size depending on many factors, 
especially the size and flexibility 
of the education sector. However, 
students who come to study in the 
United States rarely leave behind 
production units whose efficiency 
is reduced by their decision to re- 
main in the United States, simply 
because the economy had never 
become dependent on their skills. 

Examples of ways in which 
people affect the welfare of others, 
and for which they are not com- 
pensated or charged, are very hard 
to find, though they have received 
a great deal of attention by econo- 
mists as logically valid instances 
in which the allocative efficiency 
of the market system breaks down. 
Favorite examples of the non- 
working of the market are the 
free benefits persons derive from 
their neighbor’s neatly kept flower 
beds and the disutility arising 
from a drunk’s noisy behavior. 
Nearly all such examples are 
quantitatively unimportant ele- 
ments in total human welfare. 

In order to establish the fact 
that the emigration of students 
with fairly high levels of educa- 
tion affects the welfare of others 
through these mechanisms, it 
must be proved that the emi- 
grants, as particular individuals, 
would typically have provided 
certain benefits exclusively asso- 
ciated with their persons. Ex- 
amples of these are the work they 
might have willingly performed 
for charitable organizations or the 
works of art they might have pro- 
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duced, the collective enjoyment of 
which exceeds the market price 
they can obtain for them. The 
latter benefit—or loss—is consid- 
ered of great significance by taste 
makers and the social elite in 
some countries, but there is rarely 
any evidence of collective action 
being taken to award the artist 
fair and adequate monetary com- 
pensation appropriate to his al- 
leged social value so that he will 
choose to remain in his homeland. 
It should also be pointed out that 
welfare effects associated with a 
person’s profession, such as a doc- 
tor’s role in reducing the probabil- 
ity of epidemics, are restored as 
soon as an individual is trained to 
replace him. 


DEBT OWED FOR EDUCATION 


The greatest losses to the 
people remaining behind appear 
to result from changes in the cost 
and level of governmental activi- 
ties. The loss considered to be 
most serious is that of a university 
educated person who leaves be- 
hind a debt to society for his edu- 
cation which he has received free. 
The idea that an emigrant owes a 
debt for his education, however, is 
incorrect from the widely accept- 
ed point of view that the process 
of financing education represents 
an intergeneration transfer of re- 
sources under which the currently 
productive generation taxes itself 
to educate the young, who in turn 
upon maturity provide for the 
next generation, and so on. The 
per capita burden of the genera- 
tion to which the emigrant be- 
longs is not changed by his depar- 
ture because when he leaves he 
takes along the children he would 
have added to the next generation 
requiring education. 


Since most of the nonreturning 
students, because of their high 
educational attainments, would 
have earned above-average in- 
comes in their native countries 
and because most countries have 
proportional or even progressive 
income taxation, the phenomenon 
of more-than-average reduction in 
governmental revenue due to emi- 
gration would appear to leave the 
remaining population with an in- 
creased tax burden. This proposi- 
tion is correct only under certain 
circumstances and depends not 
only on how much the emigrant 
would have contributed to gov- 
ernment tax revenue but also on 
how much of government services 
he would have absorbed. 

There is strong evidence to 
show that enjoyment of govern- 
ment services is in proportion to 
the taxpayer’s income and wealth, 
including human wealth. Defense, 
the largest item in the budget of 
many nations, has greater benefits 
for those who, in a case of foreign 
conquest, would lose __ sizable 
amounts of property than for 
those who would not. Roads are 
used more by those who drive cars 
than by those who walk. Educa- 
tion demanded by the offspring of 
the highly educated is likely to be 
above that of the average. Only a 
few government services, such as 
public parks and those directly re- 
lated to the welfare of the poor, 
contain an element of subsidy by 
the high-income taxpayers. There- 
fore the presumption is strong 
that governments can reduce serv- 
ices by nearly the same proportion 
as that by which their revenues 
decline when a highly educated 
person emigrates, with the result 
that the per capita burden of pro- 
viding government services for 
those remaining is unaffected. 
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It can be argued that many gov- 
ernment services cannot be re- 
duced at will because many fixed 
social investments are so large and 
operating expenses so small that 
the cost of providing an addition- 
al unit of service is far below the 
average per unit cost. This argu- 
ment is valid if the population is 
static and government services are 
not expanding. But in a world of 
increasing population and grow- 
ing government activities, it is 
quite easy, in planning new in- 
vestments, to take into account 
the fact that there is a smaller 
number of people to be served. In 
any case, in most underdeveloped 
countries the problem is not one 
of excess capacity in public proj- 
ects but one of overcrowding. 
Thus it would seem difficult to 
prove that people remaining be- 
hind are affected through in- 
creases in the per capita cost of 
government services because of 
emigration of highly skilled per- 
sons. 

It is true that many highly edu- 
cated emigrants, if they had re- 
mained at home, would have been 
working on projects of great im- 
portance to the development of 
their countries. From a national- 
istic point of view, therefore, 
their departure is clearly a loss. 
But from the human welfare 
point of view, the effect of their 
emigration depends, as_ stated 
above, on whether they would 
have received an income commen- 
surate with the services they pro- 
vided to society. The burden of 
proof of the nonworking of the 
market is on the accusers. If one 
accepts the theory that highly edu- 
cated people receive fair compen- 
sation for their contribution to 
society and its economy, then it 
follows that the rest of the popula- 
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tion are just as well off without 
their contribution as they would 
be with it. 

In a sense the emigration of the 
highly educated is a process of re- 
moving the “‘best’”’ people from so- 
ciety, which tends to result in the 
lowering of the genetic “quality” 
of the country’s human. stock. 
This is probably a valid proposi- 
tion in principle, but it is likely 
to have little empirical signifi- 
cance, given the relative size of 
the migratory flows and the popu- 
lation stocks. It should also be 
noted that the transmission of hu- 
man characteristics is a rather 
unpredictable process and the 
children of many intellectually 
distinguished people never achieve 
the levels of attainment reached 
by their parents. 

Thus, it has been shown that 
the emigration of highly trained 
individuals reduces the welfare of 
the remaining people under only 
rather rare circumstances; in fact, 
a good case can be made for the 
proposition that emigrants ac- 
tually tend to increase the welfare 
of those remaining behind in sev- 
eral ways. History tells us that the 
sums of money sent back home by 
emigrants—Italian-Americans, for 
example—have often played an 
important role in raising the 
standard of living in the country 
they left. Furthermore, emigrants 
can influence the policies of their 
adopted country toward their na- 
tive country, and often they retain 
an interest in their home coun- 
tries’ affairs, giving counsel which 
carries great weight because of 
their positions of independence 
and impartiality in the new land. 

The very act of emigration may 
benefit those remaining behind 
just because of the public atten- 
tion given to the individual's 
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departure, which can lead to an 
examination of the causes respon- 
sible for the emigration and their 
subsequent removal. Thus it has 
been argued that the emigration 
of academicians from the United 
Kingdom is to a large degree re- 
sponsible for some of the academ- 
ic reforms proposed by the Rob- 
bins Committee.* 


EMIGRATION OF SCIENTISTS 


Since basic research is carried 
on by highly trained individuals, 
their emigration reduces the abil- 
ity of their countries to engage in 
this type of activity, which may 
have potentially large payoffs in 
the reduction of production costs. 
The reduction in a nation’s basic 
research program rarely causes a 
social loss, however, because the 
product of basic research—knowl- 
edge—is a free good available to 
all as soon as it is published. In 
fact, the emigration of scientists 
can actually increase the availabil- 
ity of the products of basic re- 
search to their native countries. 
Many nations cannot afford the 
expensive research equipment re- 
quired by physicists, chemists, and 
biologists, for example, and such 
scientists are likely to be much 
more productive in the United 
States where such equipment is 
more readily available. Conse- 
quently it is unrealistic to argue 
that a foreign-born Nobel Prize 
winner wins prestige for the Unit- 
ed States which otherwise would 
have gone to his native country, 
because he probably would never 
have been able to do the research 
if he had remained at home. As a 


3 United Kingdom Cabinet Office, Com- 
mittee on Higher Education, Higher Educa- 
tion (Robbins Report), CMVD 2154, Lon- 
don, H. M. Stationery Office, 1963-64. 


result of his emigration, therefore, 
not only does his native country 
obtain the scientific knowledge 
free, but it may also gain credit by 
claiming him as a native son. And 
this in no way reduces the Ameri- 
can right to use the knowledge or 
to be proud that he did the re- 
search while a resident of the 
United States. 

The foregoing analysis suggests 
strongly that the migration of 
highly skilled individuals to the 
United States only rarely reduces 
the welfare of individuals remain- 
ing in the emigrant’s native 
country and often may even in- 
crease it. But there may be some 
who are not convinced by this 
type of theoretical reasoning or 
who retain the nationalistic con- 
cept of a country which I dis- 
cussed at the outset. For such 
people I have developed an em- 
pirical measure of the losses from 
nonreturning students to which I 
now turn. 

In a fundamental sense foreign 
student exchange represents a 
transfer of resources among na- 
tions, because as long as a student 
is in the United States, for in- 
stance, his native country does not 
have to feed or instruct him. Simi- 
larly, American students abroad 
absorb resources provided by the 
host country which the United 
States then does not have to 
spend. 

My first task is to estimate the 
net balance of resources for the 
United States resulting from the 
worldwide exchange of students. 
Subsequently I present a measure 
of the resource value of students 
not returning to their native 
countries, and by using that I de- 
rive an estimate of the overall bal- 
ance of resources from student 
exchange between the United 
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States and the rest of the world. 
All of my calculations are in U.S. 
prices and are rather complex in 
detail, drawing heavily on studies 
made by others.* 

The United States resource cost 
per foreign student, before any 
adjustments for self-supporting 
students, is equal to what it costs: 
First, to provide him with educa- 
tion; second, to maintain him; 
and third, to bring him to the 
United States. 

The cost of education was de- 
rived by estimating total U.S. ex- 
penditures on higher education, 
properly adjusted for research and 
other noneducational activities, 
dividing that figure by the total 
U.S. student enrollment, and cor- 
recting for the fact that the direct 
instruction cost per graduate stu- 
dent is four times that of an un- 
dergraduate. The figures for 
1961-62 were $923 and $2,267 
per undergraduate and graduate 
student, respectively. 

The cost of maintaining a stu- 
dent in the United States was esti- 
mated by experts at $2,255 for 
1961-62. Airline tariffs and in- 
formation on the regional origin 
of the foreign students provided 
the estimate of transportation 
costs of $278 per student per year. 

The sum of these cost compo- 
nents yields the estimate of a total 
cost of $3,456 and $4,800 per un- 
dergraduate and graduate student 
respectively for 1961-62. Since 
there were 31,582 undergraduate 
students and 26,504 graduate stu- 
dents in the United States,’ the to- 
tal resource cost for 1961-62 came 
to $236 million, ie. $3,456 X 


4 The sources and precise estimating pro- 
cedures are explained in chapter 7 of the 
study referred to in footnote 1 (p. 20). 

5 Open Doors 1962, New York, Institute 
of International Education, 1962. 
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31,582 plus $4,800 X 26,504. This 
figure represents the cost of hav- 
ing foreign students in the United 
States if none of them received 
any remittances from home or 
worked to earn part of their ex- 
penses. An estimate of the true 
cost of the students in the United 
States must take these factors into 
account. Empirically it is difficult 
to determine precisely the extent 
of self-support, partly because the 
term is ambiguous and partly be- 
cause the definitions used by the 
Institute of International Educa- 
tion survey,on which I draw heav- 
ily, do not correspond precisely 
to the ones required for the pur- 
poses of this study. After careful 
consideration of the evidence it 
was assumed that U.S. Govern- 
ment and private sources fully 
supported 40 percent of all stu- 
dents, so that the cost to the Unit- 
ed States came to $94.5 million in 
1961-62. 

One further adjustment was re- 
quired since tuition payments 
practically never cover the true so- 
cial cost of providing the educa- 
tion. Careful calculations of total 
U.S. tuition revenue and expendi- 
tures were made, and the excess 
cost of college expenditures over 
tuition for the self-supporting for- 
eign students was estimated to 
have been $34.5 million in 
1961-62. Thus the final estimate 
of the net cost to the United 
States for the foreign students in 
this country was $129 million in 
1961-62. 


AMERICAN STUDENTS ABROAD 


Student exchange programs also 
provide direct gains to the United 
States because foreign educational 
institutions instructed 16,072 
American students in 1961-62. If 





it is assumed that one-third of these 
students were undergraduates and 
the other two-thirds graduate stu- 
dents and that they paid for their 
own maintenance and transporta- 
tion and contributed $100 in fees 
toward the cost of their tuition, 
then the United States saved what 
it would have cost to instruct 
them at home, i.e. $923 and 
$2,267 minus $100 per undergrad- 
uate and graduate student re- 
spectively. The total savings came 
to $28 million in 1961-62 (5,357 
X $823 plus 10,715 X 2,167). 
This figure must be subtracted 
from the American costs computed 
earlier ($129 million), resulting 
in the estimate that the United 
States in effect transferred $101 
million to the rest of the world 
through the student exchange 
program in 1961-62. 


VALUE OF NONRETURNEES 


Next comes the problem of cal- 
culating the value of the students 
who elect to remain in the United 
States. This set of computations is 
based on the concept of human 
capital which in recent years has 
been refined and made empiri- 
cally operational by economists. 
The basic ideas are quite straight- 
forward and involve the assump- 
tion that a person without any 
schooling represents pure labor. 
Any training and schooling is con- 
sidered to be an accumulation of 
human capital, and the resultant 
wages above those of a laborer 
without any schooling are as- 
sumed to be the return on the in- 
vestment in education. 

The cost of acquiring this capi- 
tal consists of two parts: First, the 
direct outlay for education, and, 
second, the income the person 
would have earned, had he 


worked instead of going to school. 
The cost of maintenance is not 
considered as part of the invest- 
ment since living costs are the 
same whether the individual 
works or goes to school. 

Using these concepts in calcu- 
lating the value of nonreturning 
students, the basic aim is to figure 
what it would have cost the Unit- 
ed States to bring an American cit- 
izen up to the educational level 
of the foreign student at the time 
of his arrival. After examination 
of .the undergraduate-graduate 
composition of the foreign stu- 
dent population in the United 
States, it was estimated that the 
average student arrived at the age 
of 20 with 2 years of undergrad- 
uate education. Thus the aver- 
age student had 6 years of fore- 
gone earnings (assumed to start at 
the age of 14) amounting to 
$8,966, and 14 years of schooling 
costing society $9,796 for a person 
aged 20 in 1961-62. With 10 per- 
cent of the students arriving in 
the United States each year as- 
sumed to be nonreturnees, the 
United States gained 3,220 
people® (valued at $18,762 
each) for a total value of $60 mil- 
lion in 1961-62. 

Before calculating the final bal- 
ance it is necessary to introduce 
one last adjustment. The self-fi- 
nanced part of nonreturning stu- 
dents’ expenditures is essentially a 
subsidy accruing to the United 
States. Assuming that the nonre- 
turning students were self-financed 
in the same proportion as all stu- 
dents, i.e. 60 percent, this subsidy 
amounted to $24 million in 1961- 
62. 

The final balance of resources 

6 In 1961-62, 32,204 foreign students were 


reported as beginning their studies in the 
United States, ibid. 
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according to the preceding set of 
calculations indicates a net cost of 
$17 million to the United States 
and an equivalent gain to the rest 
of the world. The accompanying 
table shows the final figure and its 
components for the years 1954 
through 1964. 


LOW COST OF STUDENT EXCHANGE 


The figures in this table may 
come as a surprise to many 
people. The real cost of foreign 
student exchange is very low, 
amounting to .05 percent of Amer- 
ican imports, a scant .03 percent 
of U.S. budgetary defense expendi- 
tures, and even as little as .4 
percent of nonmilitary aid in 
1961-62. It should be pointed 
out that while the value of the 
nonreturning students is quite 
high and reduces the final U.S. 
cost figure by a substantial mar- 
gin, the social cost of the program 
would still have been only $129 
million in 1961-62 (equivalent to 
3.2 percent of foreign aid), even 
if all students had returned. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The analysis and computation 
in this paper lead to the following 
conclusions. On the one _ hand, 
since it is difficult to establish a 
valid argument about reductions 
in the welfare of people in the 
country from which a person emi- 
grates, there exists a strong pre- 


sumption that the nonreturn of 
foreign students increases overall 
world welfare. On the other hand, 
the United States is engaged in a 
transfer of resources to developing 
nations through a wide range of 
programs, including the training 
of students. The calculations show 
that this important form of 
transfer of resources has been very 
small in real terms and in relation 
to other programs. 

Two policy alternatives emerge. 
First, the number of nonreturn- 
ing students can be drastically re- 
duced. This may be achievable 
only at great cost by the use of to- 
talitarian methods that interfere 
with the individual’s freedom of 
choice—methods that are largely 
repugnant to American ideals. If 
foreign governments are able to 
reduce the number of their own 
nonreturning students, the United 
States should encourage them 
in their effort. The second policy 
alternative is to accept the fact 
that a certain percentage of stu- 
dents will not return, include 
their capital value in the cost cal- 
culations as was done in this 
paper, and then set the value of 
the student exchanges at such a 
level that its net social cost is in 
the desired proportion to the rest 
of the foreign aid programs. 

There is little doubt that the 
second alternative leads to higher 
levels of world welfare than does 
the first—and at the same cost to 
the United States. 
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A New Survey of Foreign Students 
in the United States 


Everyone who has _ observed 
over the past 20 years the ever in- 
creasing number of foreign stu- 
dents in the United States is thor- 
oughly aware of the fact that many 
of these students have problems. A 
number of studies is available. 
Some are written from the social 
science research point of view; 
others are general surveys on the 
scope and nature of these prob- 
lems. It was the concern of the De- 
partment of State with some of 
these which led it to ask the Ad- 
visory Commission last spring to 
undertake a study of foreign stu- 
dents in the United States. 


The Advisory Commission in 
turn asked a Washington-based so- 
cial science research organization, 
Operations and Policy Research, 
Inc., to undertake a survey which 
would for the first time be based 
on a scientific sample of all for- 
eign students in the United States, 
including Canadians. 


The survey is now complete 
and the Advisory Commission is 
sending it to the Congress under 
that section of the Fulbright-Hays 
Act which empowers the Commis- 
sion to make “such other reports 
to the Congress as it deems ap- 
propriate.” OPR, Inc., utilized 
the field staff of Oliver Quayle and 
Associates for the execution of the 
study, which was based on inter- 
views with 1,486 foreign students 
from 88 countries. They were 
studying at 110 colleges and uni- 
versities in 37 of the 50 States. 


The sample was composed in 
such a way as to reflect the various 
characteristics of the foreign stu- 
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dent population—for example, 
geographic distribution, sex, type 
of institution, academic status, 
region or country of origin, and 
so on. Cooperation of the students 
themselves was excellent, as was 
that of the university officials on 
whose campuses the study was 
made. The students in fact ap- 
peared eager and willing to ex- 
press their views and discuss all 
the topics covered by the ques- 
tionnaire. Only one question, that 
having to do with identifying the 
chief sources of financial support, 
met with reticence among a sub- 
stantial number—12 percent. 

It should be noted at the outset, 
however, that although the survey 
has all the components necessary 
to reliability and validity and 
although its results may therefore 
be regarded with confidence, yet 
it secured only gross data on the 
foreign student population and 
should be regarded as a pilot 
study. 

Future studies will presumably 
probe a number of areas in greater 
depth, using more sensitive instru- 
ments. OPR, Inc., suggested, 
in fact, that depth interviews 
with students from selected back- 
grounds could usefully be em- 
ployed to eliminate problem areas 
revealed by this study, e.g., why 
students have a lower opinion of 
Americans in general than of 
those with whom they come in 
contact; why plans for many 
returning to their own countries 
are so vague and indefinite, and so 
forth. 

While many of the facts ob- 
tained through the questionnaire 

















were already known through sur- 
veys such as that of the Institute 
of International Education, many 
other facts produced by this sur- 
vey are rather startling to those 
concerned with the admission of 
foreign students to colleges and 
universities in the United States 
as well as those concerned with 
the welfare of these students. For 
the most part the students do not 
come as casual visitors or on jun- 
kets for a ‘“‘junior year abroad.” 
Indeed only 30 percent had been 
in the United States less than a 
year, and 38 percent had been 
here more than three years at the 
time interviewed. 

Although motivation for study- 
ing in this country varied with 
students’ academic interests, 55 
percent gave as their basic motive 
their belief that superior educa- 
tion was available here. As one 
might expect, it was persons from 
the so-called less developed coun- 
tries who came primarily for this 
reason whereas Europeans and 
Canadians more often said they 
came because of a general interest 
in this country. 

A further and interesting fact 
brought out by the study is that 
many students whocome here 
have lived in an environment in 
which it is common for persons to 
come to the United States to 
study; 95 percent of all foreign 
students interviewed knew others 
in their homelands who had stud- 
ied in the United States; more- 
over, two-thirds of these knew 
persons who had studied at the 
same university. Among graduate 
students 98 percent of Ph.D. can- 
didates knew a countryman who 
had studied in America. 

Other topics covered by the 
chapter of the study concerning 
the student and the university in- 


clude: choosing a college, financ- 
ing, registration, planning courses, 
housing, language skills, academic 
background, academic status and 
field of study, grades, extracurricu- 
lar activities, and evaluation of the 
university. As for the social world 
of the foreign students, this too is 
covered in the survey listing data 
and some conclusions on previous 
international experience, housing 
arrangements, friends, contacts 
with faculty outside the classroom 
and outside the university, and 
future plans. 


FOLLOWING are a few of the sa- 
lient findings of the study: 

One-half of all students re- 
ceived no advice whatsoever on 
American educational institutions 
prior to leaving home. 

Approximately one-half of for- 
eign students stated that they had 
no financial problems, but some 
8 percent to 14 percent acknowl- 
edged acute financial problems. 

A large majority (73 percent) 
of the students regard their living 
conditions as at least satisfactory. 
About one-fifth describe their 
housing as “only fair’ and just 
under 5 percent regard it as poor. 

Almost half of the students 
found their language abilities less 
than adequate for coping with 
their studies. Rapid improvement 
in English language skill is per- 
haps even more striking than the 
initial deficiencies. More than 90 
percent rated their current ability 
to read and understand lectures as 
either excellent or good. 

Despite what were surely colos- 
sal differences in academic prepa- 
ration, only 10 percent of all for- 
eign students interviewed feel 
their academic backgrounds inade- 
quate to the requirements of their 
American course of studies. Slight- 
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ly over one-fifth of Far Easterners 
and slightly under one-fifth of 
Middle Easterners describe them- 
selves as “poorly prepared,” while 
only one-twentieth of Africans so 
classify themselves. 

Nine out of ten feel they have 
been fairly graded; 86 percent be- 
lieve foreign students are graded 
on the same basis as Americans; 
and 75 percent believe they should 
be graded on the same basis. 

A large majority of all students 
feel that they have formed in the 
United States friendships which 
will continue after leaving the 
university: 89 percent expect to 
correspond with university friends 
and 70 percent expect that they 
will see their university friends at 
some future time. 

Conversely, a substantial minor- 
ity, which may range up to 20 
percent of all foreign students, fee] 
isolated and are often homesick. 

Almost 91 percent of all foreign 
students have been invited to visit 
Americans at home. The contacts 
with Americans outside the uni- 
versity were described as ‘mostly 
pleasant” by an overwhelming 
majority of students. 
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Nearly half (43 percent) of all 
students say they would come 
back to the same college if they 
had the decision to make again. 


IN THE PAST much concern has 
been expressed on many occasions 
regarding the “plight” of the for- 
eign student in the United States. 
Many national conferences have 
devoted discussions to the “prob- 
lem of the foreign student.”” Many 
articles have appeared under titles 
implying somehow that foreign 
students are—or have—problems 
(as who indeed does not?). In 
view of all this anxiety, the 
Advisory Commission was most 
pleased that this study on balance 
revealed the more favorable as- 
pects of foreign student life and 
seemed to indicate a relatively 
high degree of satisfaction. 

And yet, to be sure, we must 
all work on the problems that do 
exist and strive to eliminate as 
far as possible any causes of dis- 
satisfaction. It is hoped that this 
survey may make a contribution 
to the solution of these problems 
by helping map the contours of 
the troubled areas. 














This article describes English language teaching programs of the 
five principal Government agencies conducting these activities 
overseas, along with similar programs of various private insti- 


tutions. 


English Language Teaching Abroad 


by JANE ALDEN 


English is spoken and read as a 
second or foreign language by 
more people today than any other 
language. The demand and need 
for a knowledge of English on the 
part of people throughout the 
world—even the Communist 
world—promises to accelerate the 
development of English as a 
lingua franca. 

It is the policy of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment to be of active and 
friendly assistance to countries 
that desire help in the teaching 
and utilization of English. The 
President, in his recent message to 
the Congress on _ international 
education and health programs, 
said: 

Many of the newer nations have a vital 
need to maintain English as the language 
of international communication and na- 
tional development. We must help meet 
this need even as we extend the teaching 
of foreign languages in our own schools. 

The magnitude of the English 
teaching effort in which both the 
Government and private Ameri- 
can organizations are engaged is 
not always widely realized, in 
large part because this effort does 
not nearly meet the demand for 


English instruction. Five princi- 
pal agencies of the Government 
are conducting English teaching 
activities overseas, namely, the 
United States Information Agency 
(USIA), the Agency for Interna- 
tional Development (AID), the 
Department of State, the Peace 
Corps, and the Department of De- 
fense. ‘Together these agencies 
conduct or sponsor English lan- 
guage teaching programs-in more 
than 80 countries throughout the 
world. 


USIA PROGRAMS 


USIA conducts adult English 
teaching programs in 56 countries 
with a total enrollment of more 
than 285,000 people. Most of 
these courses are given on a fee 
basis in binational centers, infor- 





Mrs. JANE ALDEN is a member of 
the Policy Review and Coordina- 
tion Staff of the Bureau of Educa- 
tional and Cultural Affairs. She ts 
also the chairman of the Inter- 
agency Committee on English 
Language Teaching A broad. 
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mation and cultural centers, and 
language institutes. These institu- 
tions also provide intensive lan- 
guage training for participants 
and grantees under the AID and 
State Department programs in 
order to prepare them for study 
in American universities. 

USIA also sponsors seminars 
and workshops for teachers of Eng- 
lish with the cooperation of local 
ministries of education. Last year 
89 such seminars were held in 31 
countries with a total attendance 
of 6,000 English teachers. These 
seminars not only develop the 
teachers’ own proficiency in Eng- 
lish but also improve their teach- 
ing methods and further their 
knowledge about the United 
States. 

In support of these English 
teaching programs, USIA devel- 
ops and produces English teach- 
ing textbooks, teachers manuals, 
films, tapes, and other teaching 
aids. 

The Voice of America has three 
English-by-radio series designed 
for use with advanced students 
and teachers of English. The 
agency has also produced three 
English-by-television series offer- 
ing a total of 260 quarter-hour les- 
sons covering the beginner and 
intermediate levels. These televi- 
sion films are accompanied by lo- 
cal teacher’s scripts to help TV 
stations present supplementary 
materials following the showing 
of the films. 

USIA’s direct English teaching 
programs are largest in Latin 
America, where the _binational 
centers are more numerous and 
have been in operation longer 
than in other areas of the world. 
Next in order of program size are 
the Far East and Near East, with 
Africa and Europe having the 
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smallest programs. Besides these 
institutionalized programs, a great 
deal of teaching is done in small, 
informal classes by USIA officers 
using materials and guidance sup- 
plied by the agency. This type of 
informal class is particularly prev- 
alent in the countries of Africa 
south of the Sahara. 


AID ACTIVITIES 


AID has a two-fold interest in 
English language training. First, 
English is the language of instruc- 
tion for participants who come to 
the United States under AID’s 
technical assistance program for 
study and training in their special- 
ized fields. Second, English, or 
some other language of interna- 
tional communication, is essential 
to the economic development of 
many areas of the world and must 
be acquired through the educa- 
tional system of the country con- 
cerned. Thus AID, through its 
program of educational assistance, 
is concerned with the develop- 
ment and strengthening of Eng- 
lish teaching in the schools. 

To meet the first and essentially 
short-run problem of providing 
English language training for 
some 6,000 participants who come 
to the United States annually to 
study under AID sponsorship, 
AID relies on intensive language 
instruction provided by USIA in- 
stitutions overseas where such fa- 
cilities exist. AID supplements 
this training in some cases by 
further intensive language study 
in institutions in the United 
States prior to the participants’ 
entering into technical training. 
Where USIA cannot provide this 
in-country training, AID has set 
up facilities of its own or has used 
institutions in third countries. 























U.S. Government Policy on English Language Teaching Abroad 


English has become one of the 
most important world languages. 
The rapidly growing interest in 
English cuts across political and 
ideological lines because of the con- 
venience of a lingua franca increas- 
ingly used as a second language in 
important areas of the world. De- 
mands for help in learning English 
are, therefore, widespread. The 
United States ought to respond to 
these demands. English is a key 
which opens doors to scientific and 
technical knowledge indispensable to 
the economic and political develop- 
ment of vast areas of the world. An 
increase in the knowledge of English 
can contribute directly to greater 
understanding among nations. It can 
also be the means of assuring access 
to a treasure house of man’s knowl- 
edge about himself—about his politi- 


cal experiments, his philosophies, 
and his inner human needs. 

The U.S. Government is prepared, 
as a major policy, to be of active and 
friendly assistance to countries that 
desire such help in the teaching and 
utilization of English. Each agency 
providing assistance to the teaching 
of English abroad under existing au- 
thorities will assign a high priority 
to activities in this area, within the 
framework of its own resources and 
programs. If new legislation or spe- 
cial funds are needed to effect this 
policy, agencies will make appropri- 
ate requests to the Congress. The As- 
sistant Secretary of State for Educa- 
tional and Cultural Affairs has re- 
sponsibility for coordinating U.S. 
Government efforts in this field, 


—Approved by President Lyndon B. 
Johnson on June 11, 1965. 





Assistance in the development 
of a local capability to teach Eng- 
lish effectively in the school sys- 
tems is a long-term problem of 
greater magnitude and complex- 
ity. In 1962 at the International 


Meeting on Second Language 


Problems at Nijmegen, Holland, 
linguistic experts from the United 
States, Great Britain, France, and 
several other countries expressed 
the view that “unless in the devel- 
oping countries measures are 
taken immediately for the sharp 
improvement in the teaching of 
second languages, there will, within 
about 15 years, be administrative 
chaos and economic stagnation in 
many of these countries.” The res- 
olutions of the meeting went on 
to emphasize the fact that “there 
is an urgent need to improve the 
institutional base for second lan- 
guage teaching in the developing 
countries.” This problem of help- 


ing to build and develop local in- 
stitutions which are capable of 
meeting a country’s own needs for 
English as a language of wider 
communication has been an im- 
portant concern of the AID pro- 
gram. 

AID has relied largely upon 
American universities to carry out 
projects designed to build local 
capabilities to teach English in 
school systems. Under contract 
with AID and with the support 
and participation of the govern- 
ment concerned, American uni- 
versities have provided teams of ex- 
perts to assist in training new 
teachers, retraining existing 
teachers, developing textbooks 
and other teaching materials for 
use in both the teacher training 
programs and in the schools, and 
revising school curricula. In coun- 
tries such as Afghanistan and 
Turkey comprehensive programs 
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have been undertaken, while in 
other countries it has been pos- 
sible to help only in a much 
smaller way by _ sponsoring 
summer training courses or pro- 
viding teacher training in the 
United States. In Lebanon AID 
has established a regional Center 
for English Language Research 
and Teaching at the American 
University of Beirut. This center 
is providing advanced training and 
expert assistance in the teaching 
of English as a second language to 
some 14 countries of the Near 
East and Africa. 


STATE DEPARTMENT EXCHANGES 


The Department of State, 
through its programs of educa- 
tional exchange, has assisted in 
the improvement of English lan- 
guage teaching in schools and uni- 
versities throughout the world. 
Grants to foreign students and 
teachers to study English and 
linguistics in American universi- 
ties are an integral part of this 
educational exchange program. 
American professors, specialists, 
and teachers receive grants to 
teach English and linguistics in 
universities and normal schools 
and in the secondary schools 
abroad. These grantees are some- 
times called upon to advise and 
assist universities or ministries of 
education in the development of 
teaching materials and in the 
training of local teachers through 
workshops. About 300 Americans 
receive grants for this type of ac- 
tivity under the State Department 
program each year. 

In addition to this direct in- 
volvement in improving the 
teaching of English overseas, the 
Department provides full or par- 
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tial grants for foreign students to 
study in American universities. 
Regardless of their field of study, 
English is the medium of instruc- 
tion for these students and the 
Department is concerned that 
they have an adequate knowledge 
of English to permit them to suc- 
ceed in their studies. Refresher 
language courses are provided 
these students, sometimes in their 
own country through the facilities 
of USIA, but in most cases in the 
United States as part of their 
regular pre-enrollment orienta- 
tion program. Longer and more 
intensive language study is also 
made available to certain of these 
foreign student grantees. 


PEACE CORPS VOLUNTEERS 


Since its inception in 1961 the 
Peace Corps has received a grow- 
ing number of requests from for- 
eign governments to provide vol- 
unteers to teach English in their 
schools. As of the end of Sep- 
tember 1965 about 2,200 volun- 
teers were teaching English as 
their primary job assignment, 
about 700 others were teaching 
English in elementary schools 
along with other subjects, and al- 
most all volunteers, regardless of 
their primary job assignment, 
were teaching English as an extra- 
curricular activity. 

Most of the Peace Corps volun- 
teers assigned to teach English are 
college graduates with no prior 
training in how to teach English 
as a foreign language but usually 
with a background in modern 
languages, English, and literature. 
These volunteers receive a 
12-week training program to 
prepare them for their overseas as- 
signment, of which at least 100 
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hours are devoted to training in 
the teaching of English to 
speakers of other languages. This 
specialized training is related 
both to a study of the language of 
the country to which they are go- 
ing and to the English textbooks 
used in the country’s school sys- 
tem from which the volunteer 
must teach. 

The vast majority of the 2,200 
volunteers noted above are en- 
gaged in direct classroom teaching 
in the secondary schools abroad, 
with a small number teaching in 
elementary schools and in the uni- 
versities. By far the largest geo- 
graphic concentration of these vol- 
unteers is in Africa, with the 
Near East, Far East, and Latin 
America following in that order. 

In countries receiving volun- 
teers to teach English in the sec- 
ondary schools, the State Depart- 
ment’s educational exchange pro- 
gram has tended to discontinue 
grants to Americans for this same 
purpose. In countries where AID 
has projects in English teacher 
training, the direct teaching activ- 
ities of the volunteers are, where 
practical, related to these teacher- 
training projects. 


DEFENSE DEPARTMENT 


Under the Military Assistance 
Program (MAP) English lan- 
guage training is provided to 
foreign military personnel who re- 
quire English either as a prerequi- 
site to specialized training in their 
own countries or in the United 
States, or who need English to 
operate or maintain military 
equipment provided by the United 
States to the host country under 
the program. 


In 45 allied countries about 
100,000 foreign students receive 
English language training under 
this program. To help foreign 
military services give English train- 
ing to their personnel, MAP pro- 
vides language laboratory equip- 
ment, teaching materials, and 
technical services; it trains Eng- 
lish language instructors and 
conducts surveys of English lan- 
guage requirements of the host 
country. Advanced English lan- 
guage training in the United 
States is provided for foreign stu- 
dents who must come to the United 
States for specialized military 
training and therefore require a 
higher level of English language 
proficiency. About 2,000 foreign 
students receive this advanced 
training each year at Lackland 
Air Force Base (San Antonio, 
Texas) . 

To supervise and direct this 
English language training pro- 
gram conducted by the three 
military services the Defense Lan- 
guage Institute (DLI) was estab- 
lished in 1963. The Defense Lan- 
guage Institute has conducted a 
worldwide study of the MAP Eng- 
lish language training programs, 
which resulted in the standardiza- 
tion of training activities overseas 
and the consolidation of English 
language training in the United 
States at the Lackland Air Force 
Base. DLI has also worked toward 
the standardization of teaching 
materials and the development of 
new materials needed for the mili- 
tary language programs. 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


The U.S. Office of Education 
does not normally operate English 
teaching programs overseas, but it 
does have a close relationship to 
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some of the activities described 
above. The Office of Education, 
under contract with both the 
Department of State and AID, su- 
pervises the training of foreign 
teachers of English who are 
brought to the United States 
under programs of these agencies. 
The Office also assists the Depart- 
ment of State in recruiting Ameri- 
can teachers who receive grants 
under State’s program to teach 
English in secondary schools and 
teacher training colleges abroad. 

In one instance the Office of 
Education has conducted a 
teacher training project for for- 
eign English teachers. In Israel 
the Office used foreign currency 
funds available to it to set up a 
summer institute for Israeli 
teachers of English and also assist- 
ed in English curriculum revision 
in Israel. 

The Office of Education has 
supported summer institutes 
under the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act to train American 
teachers to teach English as a sec- 
ond or foreign language. Pro- 
grams usually include some com- 
binations of the following 
subjects: applied linguistics, meth- 
odology of second language, cul- 
ture, and foreign language, if 
applicable. Further, under the ex- 
perienced teacher fellowship pro- 
gram, 25 fellows will undergo 
training in English as a foreign 
language at New York University 
this year. The primary purpose of 
these training programs is to meet 
the needs of American school sys- 
tems for classroom teachers in 
areas of the United States where 
there are large numbers of stu- 
dents for whom English is not a 
native language. However, these 
programs have contributed indi- 
rectly to our overseas effort by in- 
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creasing trained American man- 
power available for both domestic 
and overseas service. The Office 
has also supported research and 
development materials ir the field 
of English as a second language. 


COORDINATING RESPONSIBILITY 


The agency programs described 
briefly above are _ financed, 
planned, and executed by the in- 
dividual agencies as an integral 
part of their larger programs. The 
responsibility to coordinate these 
English-teaching activities rests 
with the Department of State and 
specifically with the Assistant Sec- 
retary for Educational and Cul- 
tural Affairs. He is assisted in 
carrying out this responsibility by 
a Council on International Edu- 
cational and Cultural Affairs on 
which all agencies with either a 
direct or an indirect role in Eng- 
lish teaching are represented. 
Overseas the coordinating respon- 
sibility rests with the U.S. Ambas- 
sador. In embassies where several 
agencies have large programs in 
this field, a post coordinating 
committee is utilized to insure a 
close relationship between these 
activities. 


PRIVATE ACTIVITY 


While the programs of the U.S. 
Government taken together repre- 
sent the largest single component 
of the total American involve- 
ment in English teaching over- 
seas, significant work is also being 
done by American foundations 
and _ professional organizations, 
universities, corporations, over- 
seas schools, and by the American 
citizen who lives and works in just 
about every country of the free 
world. 
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Among the American founda- 
tions with overseas commitments, 
the Ford Foundation and, to a 
somewhat lesser extent, the 
Rockefeller Foundation, have 
been particularly active in Eng- 
lish language teaching. Ford has 
sponsored a number of English 
language projects aimed at creat- 
ing or strengthening institutions 
overseas capable of training 
teachers of English of a given 
country or region. The Founda- 
tion has also supperted the devel- 
opment of textbooks for use in 
training teachers and for class- 
room use. Moreover, the Ford 
Foundation has been deeply con- 
cerned with expanding U.S. re- 
sources to meet the demand for 
specialists to staff our universities 
at home and the overseas projects 
undertaken by these universities 
and by the Government agencies. 
As part of this effort, it estab- 
lished the Center for Applied 
Linguistics in 1959 to facilitate 
communication and coordination 
within the academic community 
and between it and the Govern- 
ment agencies. The Foundation 
has given grants to American uni- 
versities, and also to British uni- 
versities, to permit them _ to 
strengthen their faculties, to train 
more persons for overseas service, 
and to engage more directly in 
overseas activities themselves. 

American universities are fully 
committed to the task of develop- 
ing and improving English teach- 
ing in foreign schools and univer- 
sities. Those American universi- 
ties with special competence in 
the field of teaching English as a 
foreign language are engaged in 
training and development proj- 
ects abroad, usually under con- 
tract from a Government agency 
or under a foundation grant. At 


home these institutions are also 
involved in training both Ameri- 
can and foreign specialists and 
teachers in this field. 

American corporations operat- 
ing overseas, particularly those in 
the natural resources field, em- 
ploy large numbers of non-native 
English speaking personnel and 
have found it necessary to estab- 
lish formal classes to teach Eng- 
lish to their foreign employees. 

American schools, both those 
with religious affiliation and those 
established primarily to educate 
American dependent children but 
which also enroll children of the 
host country, are another contrib- 
utor to our English teaching en- 
deavors. 


THE wives of American Gov- 
ernment agency employees sta- 
tioned overseas form the core of 
the volunteer and locally hired 
part-time teachers of English. Cer- 
tainly the sizable teaching pro- 
grams of USIA could not survive 
without this source of teaching as- 
sistance. In recognition of the im- 
portant contribution these wives 
make to English teaching over- 
seas, the State Department’s For- 
eign Service Institute conducts 
once a month a l-week, half-day 
course open to wives of Govern- 
ment agency personnel assigned 
overseas. This course is designed 
to acquaint these wives with tech- 
niques and materials available to 
them to uc: in both classroom 
teaching and in the more infor- 
mal teaching situations in which 
they will become involved while 
living abroad. 

Volunteer English teachers are 
also drawn from the ranks of the 
Embassy officers many of whom, 
especially in the smaller coun- 
tries, are teaching English classes 
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in their off-duty hours. Mention 
has already been made of the 
Peace Corps volunteer who, no 
matter what his job assignment, is 
also teaching English. Even the 
American soldier can frequently 
be found teaching English classes 
in localities where other sources 
of instruction do not exist. 

In addition to American activi- 
ties in English teaching around 
the world, mention should be 
made of the fact that other native 
English speaking countries, most 
notably Great Britain, as well as 
international organizations such 
as UNESCO are actively engaged in 
meeting the demand for help in 
teaching English. 


U.S.-BRITISH EFFORTS 


British and American coopera- 
tion has been directed toward 
counteracting the idea that there 
are significant differences between 
the English of Great Britain and 
that of the United States, and that 
one variety is somehow better 
than the other. To this end the 


Voice of America and the British 
Broadcasting Corporation jointly 
produced a series of 12 radio pro- 
grams for broadcast to overseas 
audiences. In this series two dis- 
tinguished scholars, one British 
and one American, demonstrated 
the fact that, contrary to some 
views, the two varieties of English 
have never been so different as 
some people imagined and that in 
fact the dominant tendency has 
been toward greater similarity. 
The tapes of this series, together 
with a booklet version of the dis- 
cussions, have been widely used 
overseas in the teaching programs 
of both countries. 

The demands for assistance in 
English teaching far exceed even 
the combined resources of Great 
Britain and the United States. 
The pressure of these demands 
has underscored the necessity for 
the two countries to cooperate 
more closely in developing plans 
and carrying out activities in this 
field. To this end, British and 
American efforts are now being 
directed. 





Communities Serve Foreign Visitors 


In 1964 at least 70,000 men and women voluntarily devoted 
innumerable hours and an incalculable sum out of pocket for 
the specific purpose of assisting . . . foreign visitors in the 
United States. These visitors, we know, are present or potential 
leaders in their homelands. By greeting them cordially, helping 
them adjust to new surroundings, introducing them to American 
counterparts, showing them American communities, and inviting 
them into American homes, citizens serving in these voluntary 
organizations are contributing significantly to increased under- 
standing among peoples and nations and to foreign relations 


objectives of our country. 


—From Open Hearts Open Minds, a special report to 


Congress from the U.S. Advisory 


Commission on Inter- 


national Educational and Cultural Affairs. (House Doc. 
No. 386; Washington: U.S. Government Printing Office, 


1966.) 
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Report to Congress on Information Program 


The U.S. Advisory Commission 
on Information, which advises the 
Director of the U.S. Information 
Agency, recently published its 21st 
report to the Congress. Following 
are excerpts from the recommen- 
dations offered in that report. 


USIA should strengthen and inte- 
grate more effectively its cultural and 
information programs. 


The Commission believes that 
the long-range capability and 
resources for developing informa- 
tion, education, and cultural pro- 
grams abroad should be strength- 
ened. The Commission also be- 
lieves that there is a need to define 
more adequately the activities that 
are sponsored by these programs. 

The cultural and educational 
activities undertaken by USIA 
should be related to long-range 
foreign policy objectives. Any 
other criterion for spending the 
taxpayer’s dollar cannot be justi- 
fied. There is evidence that a 
cumulative, steady effort has pro- 
duced results. This is true of li- 
braries, certain exhibits, books, 
and cultural and educational ex- 
changes. 

Information activities and pro- 
grams in support of specific for- 
eign policies or as aids to the 
United States in explaining its 
position and role in crisis situa- 
tions will carry higher priority. 
They should not supplant the rich 
array of American cultural prod- 
ucts and programs. It is necessary 


to disseminate information about 
American books, art, music, edu- 
cation, the English language, 
American history, etc. For mis- 
understanding and ignorance in 
this area is as harmful as a mis- 
understanding of a particular for- 
eign policy. Such knowledge of 
America may prove to be more 
useful to the understanding and 
acceptance of American foreign 
policy than an interpretation of 
current news or events. In some 
areas where political hostility to 
the United States may be tempo- 
rarily high, the cultural arm can 
continue to perform a helpful and 
healing function. 

Further, the information and 
cultural activities should not be 
separated from. one another as if 
they were contagious and required 
separate aseptic rooms. They 
should be coordinated and, where 
appropriate, blended together by 
PAO’s and CAO’s . . . who are 
sufficiently sensitive to appreciate 
the potential power of both of 
these instruments of human com- 
munication in the development of 
international understanding. 


USIA should review and reconsider 
the decision to close libraries, bi- 
national centers, and information 
centers in Europe. 


During 1965 there have been 
continuing reductions of Euro- 
pean posts and libraries in stra- 
tegic places. 

Five years ago the U.S. Govern- 
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ment operated 52 libraries or in- 
formation centers and 13 reading 
rooms in Western Europe. Today 
there are 22 libraries and 1 read- 
ing room. The Commission be- 
lieves that this drastic reduction 
has been unwise and uneconomic. 

The libraries and information 
centers contain representative col- 
lections of American books, pam- 
phlets, and periodicals. Some 
serve as centers for seminars, dis- 
cussion groups, and lectures con- 
cerning the United States and its 
relations with other countries. 
They display exhibits, sponsor 
dramatic, musical, and artistic 
events and become favorite meet- 
ing places for many who are inter- 
ested in the United States. Their 


facilities are used by journalists, 
educators, workers, government 
officials, and parliamentarians. 
They are reference sources for stu- 
dents, both nationals and those 
from foreign lands. 

The libraries and information 
centers were designed to create 
respect and understanding for the 
United States, its people, its prin- 
ciples, and ideals. The effect is 
very often long range, starting 
with students who eventually will 
be the political and business lead- 
ers of their countries. 

The Commission recommends 
that the decision to close Euro- 
pean libraries and information 
centers be reviewed and recon- 
sidered. 





WHY MUST WE CONSIDER international education at home and 
educational relations with other peoples as matters of high national 
interest? The reason becomes plain when we think about the 
enemy we seek to conquer, That enemy is ignorance, inadequate 
skills, parochialism, and lack of sensitivity as to why people from 
different cultures react and behave differently. 

We are interested in conquering that enemy not only for 
ourselves in the United States, but for our fellows in other 
countries, for mankind in general. We should not shrink from 
acknowledging our humanitarian motives. We want the men 
and women of other countries to have better education—as we 
want our own citizens to have it—so that they can be better 
people, can realize the fullest flower of their potential, and 
contribute the maximum of which they are capable to the 


progress of mankind. 


But enlightened self-interest also plays a part. The United 
States cannot be secure in a world one half of whose people are 
illiterate, totally unskilled, or inadequately trained. That is the 
stuff of which poverty, frustrated hopes, and political instability 
are built. As we know so well, the repercussions on the United 
States of such conditions in the world are immediate and serious. 
So our cooperative efforts to assist their educational development 
are not only just and humane, they are in line with our own 


best interests. 


Joun W. GARDNER 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 


(Excerpt from his testimony before the Task Force on International Education 
of the House Committee on Education and Labor, Mar. 30, 1966.) 
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“The American campus of the 1960's is . . . a miniature of what 
the society at large is moving toward. It is not always an encourag- 
ing picture ... but at least to the degree that our campuses are 
international communities feebly pointing toward a world com- 
munity of cooperating peoples, sharing their insights and cultures 
and frustrations and hopes, such groupings hold out real promise.” 
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The Campus: 


Lab for a World Community 


By now, most people in the 
community recognize that a for- 
eign student is, first of all, a stu- 
dent. And by now, most college 
administrators grant that he is 
also a foreign student, different in 
some important ways—as well as 
in many unimportant ones—from 
the majority of the school’s clien- 
tele. 

It was not always so. Even today 
there are backwoods skirmishes 
going on, based on a failure to 
grasp one or the other of these 
truisms. Some community groups, 
for example, have exercised a 
kind of eminent domain over for- 
eign students, regarding them as 
their special province since they, 
the community groups, are en- 
lightened and the university is a 
stodgy impersonal bureaucracy. 
Well intentioned and even, in a 
limited way, right as such people 
are, they ill serve the student 
whom they lure too far from the 
groves of academe. 


by THOMAS E. QUIGLEY 


To some degree, of course, 
these people are right because 
they have seen, often before the 
academic community had both- 
ered to look, the social dimension 
of the foreign student’s stay in 
this country. They recognized 
that both the individual and the 
collective presence of students 
from other nations introduced a 
new and exciting element into 
our society and that it had pre- 
cisely a social meaning for us and 
for the peoples of the sending 
countries. 

In general, however, thé com- 
munity has today recognized its 
necessary partnership with the uni- 
versity in foreign student affairs, 
at least partly because the aca- 
demic community has heard the 
message and has, in some in- 
stances, far outstripped the rest of 
the society in becoming interna- 
tionalized. While church groups 
in particular—albeit often with a 
19th-century missionary outlook 
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—were among the first to see and 
say that foreign students are im- 
portant people, it is now the 
“world” which is schooling the 
not always open churches in their 
international lessons. 

Just as few community groups 
now compete with the university 
for the body and soul of the for- 
eign student, so too does the uni- 
versity recognize that it has in 
the foreign students more than a 
paper tiger in its think tank. The 
old chestnut, “we have no foreign 
students here, just students,” has 
been permanently retired. 


REVOLUTION 


What has replaced it is a third 
truism, but one so undeveloped as 
to be still a bundle of slogans: 
“internationalizing the campus,” 
“foreign students—the vital artery 
of academic interchange,” “educa- 
tion’s new dimension of further- 
ing the socioeconomic develop- 
ment of emerging countries,” “the 
United States—a developing 
country,’ and so on. The best 
word to sum up what is happen- 





Tuomas E. QuicLey is director 
of the Foreign Visitors Office of 
the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference in Washington, D.C. 
He is also executive secretary of 
the Council of International Lay 
Associations, a federation of the 
principal Catholic lay groups in- 
volved in international service. 
He has his Ph.D. from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, where he es- 
tablished the Newman Interna- 
tional Program, which has served 
as a model for the development of 
other student-oriented programs 
under the aegis of local Newman 
Clubs. 
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ing—and it is a word which pro- 
claims that we know little about 
the terms of this happening and 
less about its outcome—is “revolu- 
tion.” 

The age, of course, is replete 
with revolutions. There is noth- 
ing which is of real consequence 
to man which has not been 
coupled with this word; and while 
few of today’s many upheavals 
may have been actually bred on 
the campus, it would be an unu- 
sual revolution that was not in 
some way reflected there. 

The _internationalist revolu- 
tion, however (we have no name 
for it as yet—the revolution of 
universalism? the catholic revolu- 
tion?) , is more essentially related 
to the campus. The international 
exchange of persons on academic 
assignment—foreign students, 
scholars, and teachers—is the very 
foundation on which this quiet 
but far-reaching revolution is 
based. These people, especially 
the 300,000 students across the 
world who have left their home- 
lands to pursue education, are the 
principals in the drama. They are 
the new forces for change, and 
change is what they are all about. 

Not change in their own coun- 
tries only, although this is what 
they see most clearly, but inevi- 
tably change in the entire world. 
The American campus of the 
1960’s is, in the words of World 
University Service’s Paul Denise, 
a “prophetic microcosm,” a minia- 
ture of what the society at large is 
moving toward. It is not always an 
encouraging picture, as the “dis- 
juncture of relevance” at Berkeley 
and other multiversities has 
shown in recent years; but at least 
to the degree that our campuses 
are international communities 
feebly pointing toward a world 











community of cooperating peo- 
ples, sharing their insights and 
cultures and frustratiins and 
hopes, such groupings hold out 
real promise. 

For this promise eventually to 
be realized in our societies it must 
first be realized in the microcosm, 
on the campus. In some few 
schools, in scattered groups across 
the country, wherever students 
are most alive to real issues—the 
issues that often seem the most 
peripheral to the establishments 
—authentic international com- 
munities are aborning. 


INTERNATIONAL COMMUNITIES 


The first essential of these com- 
munities is that they be truly in- 
ternational, which is to say that 
they not involve foreign students 
alone. The issue here is not exclu- 
sive foreign student or nationality 
groupings and associations; these 
continue to be not only valid and 
desirable but probably necessary, 
as are other kinds of common in- 
terest associations and student 
movements. The revolutionary 
communities, always a smaller 
number of individuals, can both 
draw from these larger, still rela- 
tively specialized groupings and 
also feed back to them the insights 
and convictions that only the more 
intensive associations develop. 

In what manner are American 
students—since we are talking 
here of campus life in the United 
States—to be involved in the in- 
ternational communities? Simply 
as full and equal participants with 
something unique to contribute 
and an equally special gift to be 
received. Several misconceptions 
are fairly common in this regard. 

One is that most American stu- 
dents are hardly at all concerned 


or invoived with the foreign stu- 
deais on their campus. Foreign 
student advisers have long cited 
the lack of good peer-group rela- 
tions between foreign and Ameri- 
can students. Members of the fac- 
ulty and the administration— 
chiefly the foreign student adviser 
—as well as community hospitality 
groups all seem to have developed 
more active, at least external, re- 
lations with foreign students than 
have the foreign students’ own 
classmates. The bitter complaints 
of the occasional foreign student 
who writes about his experience 
here apparently back this up. 
However, the few and very lim- 
ited surveys and studies avail- 
able on this subject fail to give 
such a clear picture. They indi- 
cate rather a considerable amount 
of activity and contact between 
American and foreign students, 
but they also suggest a highly in- 
adequate kind of relationship. 


DIALOG ON BASIC ISSUES 


This points up another miscon- 
ception which implies that the 
American student’s role is one 
chiefly of helping—of welcoming 
and providing services to the for- 
eign student. The analogy of 
community groups “giving hospi- 
tality” is obvious and dominant. 
That the foreigner needs certain 
on-campus services and anxiously 
hopes for a genuine, friendly, and 
continuing welcome from those of 
his fellow students who are also 
his hosts is just as obvious. But he 
is also, perhaps secretly, perhaps 
even unknowingly, far more 
demanding. He demands—too 
strong a word, really—that other 
students, some American students 
at least, join with him in facing 
together real issues and asking 
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relevant questions. He wants 
more than merely to be served. 

He wants to talk about his 
country and our country, and 
other countries—but not about 
their quaint customs and dying 
folkways. He wants to speak of 
war and peace, development and 
technology, and the ways in which 
nationbuilding and humanization 
can move apace and not be sac- 
rificed one to the other. 

Like the foreign and American 
students who participate in the 
International Studies Program at 
the University of Pennsylvania, 
he wants to probe the sources of 
power in a technopolitan society 
and see their relationship to 
power in a pretechnological, per- 
haps rural, society. 

Like the Greek and Turkish 
students at Harvard-MIT who for 
the past 2 years have been part of 
a “dialog studies” group, he wants 
to examine afresh the tensions 
and animosities between certain 
countries that, back home, are no 
longer open to reasoned discourse. 
Thinking the unthinkable has 
special applications for the expa- 
triate student. 

Like the students, development 
volunteers, and specialists drawn 
from a dozen disciplines who 
come together for the summer- 
long Institute for International 
Service at Seton Hall University, 
our mature, concerned foreign 
student wants both to counsel and 
be counseled concerning this 
whole business of international 
cooperation for development. He 
has more to offer prospective 
Peace Corps volunteers or other 
overseas assistants than pattern 
practice in Yoruba. 

This foreign student is not, ad- 
mittedly, the norm. But neither is 
he one of a mere handful. As this 
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nation approaches the 100,000 
mark in foreign students, every 
university and most colleges can 
be expected to harbor a few such 
“future leaders” and present-day 
catalysts. 

But special services for the ma- 
jority of foreign students are in- 
deed necessary. Some of these are 
a proper function of the school 
and some can best be performed 
by students. Predeparture infor- 
mation, sympathetic guidance 
during the traumatic registration 
ritual, a meaningful orientation 
(to this university and to Ameri- 
can education generally, to this 
city and to American life gener- 
ally), help with housing, lan- 
guage, part-time or summer em- 
ployment, and travel—the list 
could be extended—these are 
some of his special needs. Most 
universities recognize and try to 
meet these needs. To the degree 
that they fail to do so, students— 
from whatever country—should 
consider it their role both to 
make up for administrative short- 
comings and to help interpret to 
the administration the needs that 
still exist. 

To the degree that students 
should provide or supplement cer- 
tain of these services, however, 
which students should they be? 
The tepid and hastily concocted 
“foreign student resolutions” of 
American student conferences 
imply that obviously the host stu- 
dents should do the serving. But 
is this realistic? 


FOREIGN STUDENTS CAN HELP 


Are not foreign students 
themselves, those who have been 
here a year or more and have 
themselves lived through all that 
the newcomers are about to expe- 
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rience, the most logical ones to 
provide at least some of the 
needed services? Logical is the 
operative word because, although 
many now agree that this makes 
eminent good sense, it has too sel- 
dom worked out this way as yet. 
Nor will it develop, perhaps, until 
more of the American students 
begin to find the service role 
which is really theirs, that of help- 
ing foreign students to help other 
foreign students. 

These and many other kinds of 
services and activities with, by, or 
for foreign students are important 
adjuncts to a meaningful interna- 
tional campus community. They 
are not, as is so often assumed, the 
whole program. But they fill gaps 
and meet human needs; they pro- 
vide opportunities for cooperative 
action, which is itself necessary 
and formative; and they help es- 
tablish the atmosphere in which 


the real task of the international 
campus communities can be car- 
ried on. 

That task of course is educa- 
tion, a word which, in our genera- 
tion, has burst the seams of older, 
more constraining definitions. 
Education is international today 
in a way that not even the roving 
scholars of medieval times or the 
European-trained Americans of 
the 19th century could have imag- 
ined. “We regard an intelligent 
understanding of our changing 
world as the basic ingredient of 
liberal learning today,” the Na- 
son report’ contends. Students 
on campuses across the country 
are seeking this understanding 
and are becoming—whether 
American or foreign—interna- 
tional students. 


1 The College and World Affairs, Educa- 


tion and World Affairs, 522 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N.Y., 10036. 1964. 74 pp. 
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New BFS Members Appointed 


President Johnson has an- 
nounced the appointment of six 
members to the Board of Foreign 
Scholarships and the reappoint- 
ment of four members currently 
serving on the Board. 

The Board of Foreign Scholar- 
ships supervises the educational 
exchange programs administered 
by the Department of State under 
the Fulbright-Hays Act and certain 
exchange functions administered 
by the U.S. Office of Education 
established by the same legislation. 
The Board has responsibility for 
the selection annually of more 
than 5,000 students, teachers, re- 
search scholars, and university lec- 
turers, both in this country and 
abroad. 

Two members appointed to fill 
unexpired terms terminating Sep- 
tember 22, 1966, are: W. J. 
Driver, Administrator of Veterans 
Affairs; and Brooks Hays, for- 
merly a Member of the 78th-85th 
Congresses and currently Arthur 
Vanderbilt Professor of Political 
Affairs at Rutgers University and 
a special consultant to President 
Johnson. 

Two members appointed for 
terms expiring September 22, 
1967, are: William G. Craig, 
headmaster of the John Bur- 
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roughs School, St. Louis, Mo., a 
former special assistant to the Di- 
rector of the Peace Corps; and 
Teruo Ihara, associate professor 
of education at the University of 
Hawaii. 

Two members appointed for 
terms expiring September 22, 
1968, are: Frederick B. Pike, pro- 
fessor of Latin American history 
at the University of Pennsylvania; 
and James R. Roach, associate 
professor of government at the 
University of Texas. 

The four members whose reap- 
pointments were announced by 
the President are John M. Stal- 
naker, president of the National 
Merit Scholarship Corporation, 
and Francis Keppel, Assistant Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, for terms expiring Sep- 
tember 22, 1967; and George E. 
Taylor, director of the Far East- 
ern and Russian Institutes at the 
University of Washington, and 
John Hope Franklin, professor of 
history at the University of Chi- 
cago, for terms expiring Sep- 
tember 22, 1968. 

Dr. Oscar Handlin, Warren 
Professor of American History at 
Harvard University, currently 
serves as chairman of the Board of 
Foreign Scholarships. 








Mr. Carter reports on the varied activities carried on by UNEsco 
over the years in the field of international exchange of persons, 
including research, publications, and fellowship programs. 


Investment in People 


UNESCO's Exchange of Persons Program 


The role of the international 
exchange of persons is recognized 
in UNEsco’s constitution as a 
means of “promoting collabora- 
tion among the nations through 
education, science and culture.” 
Unesco’s Second General Confer- 
ence at Mexico City in 1947 laid 
down the main lines of a program 
in this field which in general have 
been followed since that time. 
These can be summarized as fol- 
lows: 


(a) to develop a clearinghouse 
for collecting information, mak- 
ing studies, and issuing publica- 
tions on the whole area of inter- 
national educational exchange; 

(b) to use this information as a 
means of coordinating activities 
and suggesting where new efforts 
might be needed; 

(c) to establish systematic dis- 
cussion of problems in this field 
through meetings of experts, to 
give advice to governments and 


by WILLIAM D. CARTER 


organizations which might re- 
quest it, and to promote new pro- 
grams of exchange in areas of 
UnEsco’s concern, especially by 
encouraging wider participation 
of various groups of the popula- 
tion in international educational 
activity; 

(d) to administer a program of 
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fellowships for study abroad on 
behalf of the various “substantive” 
departments of UNeEsco, financed 
either by the regular budget of the 
organization, by funds made avail- 
able from various U.N. sources, or 
offered by member sstates for 
UNESCO to administer. 


In what follows, something will 
be said on how all these activities 
have been carried out on a con- 
tinuing and growing basis, in line 
with the general expansion of 
UnEsco’s overall program up to 
the present. 


CLEARINGHOUSE ON EXCHANGE 


In 1948 the first edition of Study 
Abroad, International Handbook, 
Fellowships, Scholarships and Ed- 
ucational Exchange, was_ pub- 
lished. This handbook, which ap- 
peared annually until 1963 when 
it became a biennial publication, 
listed in its first edition some 
15,000 international awards and 
gave details on sponsoring agen- 
cies, fields of study, financial and 
other conditions, and methods of 
application. The 16th edition of 
Study Abroad (Paris, Firmin- 
Didot, 1966, 589 pp.) contains in- 
formation on 170,000 fellowships 
donated by 1,700 governments and 
nongovernmental organizations 
and institutions. 

Through the years a study has 
been made of the different types 
of fellowships reported in the 
handbook by donor (internation- 
al, governmental, nongovernmen- 
tal) and by fields of study. Tables 
in the latest volume show that the 
largest fellowship donors are the 
United States (48,800), France 
(11,300) , German Federal 
Republic (4,800), United King- 
dom (4,500), Canada (3,400), 
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Italy (3,300), and the United 
Arab Republic (3,100) . 

Since the early 1950’s statistics 
have been gathered on foreign 
student enrollments in institutions 
of higher learning. The most re- 
cent survey—the Ilth of its 
kind—included in the current 
edition of Study Abroad shows 
that in 1964 there were 290,000 
students studying abroad in 88 
countries. Another table included 
in this survey shows the percent- 
age of foreign students in the total 
enrollments in higher education 
in a number of countries. 


FOREIGN STUDENTS AS PERCENT- 
AGE OF TOTAL STUDENTS 


Percent 
Austria 20.4 
Canada 6.3 
France 10.0 
German Federal Republic 7.2 
India 0.4 
Switzerland 30.0 
United Arab Republic 7.1 
United Kingdom 11.4 
United States 17 


An important contribution to 
this survey was made by the Insti- 
tute of International Education 
in the United States, which pio- 
neered collection of this kind of in- 
formation through its publication 
Open Doors. The UNnEsco in- 
quiry, in a sense, is an interna- 
tionalization of the institute’s in- 
quiry. 

The continuing work of infor- 
mation collection, collation, and 
publication has been one means 
whereby contributing govern- 
ments have become aware of their 
own frequently disparate activi- 
ties in this field and have thus 
been encouraged to greater ra- 
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tionalization and coordination at 
the national level. 

The experience gained in Study 
Abroad \ed in 1965 to a new pub- 
lication, UNEsco Handbook of In- 
ternational Exchanges. The first 
edition of this reference work pro- 
vides information on the programs 
and activities of national and in- 
ternational organizations and on 
agreements concluded between 
states concerning international re- 
lations and exchanges in educa- 
tion, science, culture, and mass 
communication. The 1965 volume 
contains information on the activ- 
ities of 272 international organiza- 
tions and on over 5,000 govern- 
mental and nongovernmental 
agencies and institutions in 126 
states and territories. It also lists 
about 4,200 bilateral and multi- 
lateral agreements to which these 
states are parties. 

In addition, in 1960 UNEsco 
undertook an overall survey of in- 
ternational relations and _ ex- 
changes in education, science, and 
culture at the request of the U.N. 
Economic and Social Council. 
While this report (UN /ECOSOC/ 
E3352) covered many areas other 
than the international exchange of 
persons and represented a coopera- 
tive effort of many sectors of the 
UNEsco secretariat, it was made 
possible largely by the many years 
of research and information col- 
lection undertaken by UNEsco on 
the exchange of persons problem. 


PROMOTIONAL SERVICES 


On this foundation of informa- 
tion, UNEsco has been engaged in 
promoting international exchange 
activities and providing advisory 
services. In the late forties and 
early fifties a special campaign 


was carried out for the establish- 
ment of fellowships to enable 
specialists from  war-devastated 
member states to renew contacts 
abroad. During the fifties a cam- 
paign was organized in support of 
Unesco’s Major Project in the 
Mutual Appreciation of Oriental 
and Occidental Cultural Values. 
More recently a campaign has 
been undertaken for the longer- 
term training abroad of citizens of 
African states. An expert in fel- 
lowship administration and pro- 
motion was sent by UNEsco to the 
United Nations Administration 
in the Congo and between 1960 
and 1962 negotiated with U.N. 
member governments to establish 
fellowships for the academic train- 
ing abroad of some 5,000 Congo- 
lese nationals. 

Thinking has also been focused 
on international educational ex- 
change problems through advi- 
sory missions to governments and 
through meetings of experts. 
Early in the program the Cana- 
dian, Australian, and New Zea- 
land Governments were advised 
on the organization and operation 
of international fellowship pro- 
grams, and this has assisted them 
in their subsequent expanded ac- 
tivities either under the Colombo 
Plan, as part of U.N. technical 
assistance, or under nationally 
sponsored programs. 

A mission to Venezuela, re- 
quested by the Minister of Plan- 
ning, led to the setting up of a 
governmental office to centralize 
all efforts by ministries and for- 
eign agencies related to study 
abroad by Venezuelan nationals, 
to appraise the country’s overall 
needs for specialized personnel, 
and to encourage a more consist- 
ent planning, selection, and ad- 
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ministration of international 
study opportunities. 

Experts have met in Paris, 
Bangkok, Cairo, and Havana to 
discuss problems of exchange of 
persons in relation to particular 
regions. UNEsco has sponsored 
meetings in the Netherlands and 
in Sweden where representatives 
of many different official and non- 
official agencies in these countries 
engaged in various aspects of in- 
ternational education have dis- 
cussed problems of mutual inter- 
est. In 1964-65 a member of the 
UNEsco secretariat joined with 
the U.N. Economic Commission 
for Africa in an intensive study, 
on a regional basis, of the role of 
international training programs 
in increasing the supply of ur- 
gently needed specialists in 
Africa. An inquiry is being under- 
taken on the utilization by Afri- 
can governments of specialists 
who have returned home after 
training abroad. 

Unesco has established special 
programs to encourage study 
abroad by youth and student 
leaders, manual and nonmanual 
workers, and leaders of women’s 
organizations engaged in adult 
education. The international ex- 
change of teachers was promoted 
through the periodic publication 
of a small volume, Teaching 
Abroad, which contained a roster 
of university professors and lec- 
turers willing to teach abroad. 
Since 1963 this has been replaced 
by a document entitled Teachers 
for Africa issued once or twice 
yearly. The current’ edition 
(Paris, UNEsco, June 1965) gives 
information on over 3,000 posts 
for which African institutions at 
the secondary, post-secondary, and 
university levels were seeking 
teachers from abroad. 
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FELLOWSHIPS 


From small beginnings in 1948 
up to the present, the award of 
fellowships for study abroad has 
been a feature of the UNEsco pro- 
gram. These fellowships are for 
the training of individuals who 
already have obtained academic 
qualifications and who _ need 
further study to increase their 
professional competence for work 
in a specifically defined area or 
project on their return from 
abroad. The fellowship program 
has expanded greatly, particularly 
since the growth of UNEsco’s par- 
ticipation in U.N. technical as- 
sistance activities. Through these 
fellowships “counterpart” person- 
nel receive training so that they 
may assume the responsibilities 
temporarily held by UNEsco ex- 
perts assigned to field projects. In 
the past 18 years some 11,000 
UnEsco fellows have been trained 
abroad. In 1964 some _ 1,200 
awards were made. 


An interesting aspect of these 
fellowships is the possibility of ar- 
ranging programs of study in a va- 
riety of countries, according to 
the needs of the fellows. While 
the majority have been trained in 
what may be termed the educa- 
tionally and _ technically ‘“ad- 
vanced” countries, some examples 
of different types of placement are 
worthy of note. A group of stu- 
dents from the deserts of the Fez- 
zan in Libya studied in a techni- 
cal school in Algeria; a Peruvian 
specialist in seismology received 
training in a UNEsco-assisted proj- 
ect in seismology in Quetta, Pak- 
istan; and an Indian geophysicist 
conducted research in cosmic rays 
at the Chachaltaya observatory in 
Bolivia, where he was associated 
with a Bolivian specialist who had 





been trained in the United States 
under the Unesco International 
Geophysical Year Program. 


YUGOSLAV PROGRAM 


Several years ago the Govern- 
ment of Yugoslavia undertook a 
basic program of legislative re- 
form in education. To supply a 
background of international ex- 
perience for this legislation, a 
systematic program of fellowships 
was arranged by UNEsco, with 
U.N. technical assistance funds, 
for Yugoslav specialists in teacher 
training, educational research, 
planning, and administration. 
Over a 3-year period some 120 
specialists studied in various Eu- 
ropean countries, in Canada, and 
in the United States. A special fea- 
ture of the project was an award 
in fellowship administration to 
the Vice Minister of Education of 
Croatia, who combined training 
in tiie UNESCO secretariat with the 
planning and administration of 
the program for other Yugoslav 
participants in the scheme. 


MEXICAN PROGRAM 


A second example, from Mex- 
ico, illustrates useful coordination 
of bilateral and multilateral pro- 
grams of technical assistance. Fol- 
lowing a manpower survey con- 
ducted by American specialists 
under a_ U.S.-Mexican bilateral 
program, UNEsco recommended 
to the Mexican Government a 
systematic program of interna- 
tional observation tours and 
longer-term training opportuni- 
ties for faculty members of ad- 
vanced technical _ institutions 
throughout Mexico as a way of re- 
forming teaching practice and 
content in this field. 


In 1958, the first year of the 
project, observation tours of 
3 months’ duration were arranged 
for a group of deans of faculties 
who visited a number of Euro- 
pean member states having ad- 
vanced technologies, such as Bel- 
gium, Italy, and Switzerland. A 
number of l-year study grants 
were given to heads of depart- 
ments and other teaching special- 
ists. In the second year another 
group of deans made observation 
tours to France, Great Britain, and 
Germany, and additional longer- 
term grants were awarded to 
teaching specialists. In the third 
year of the project, the deans’ 
group visited the Soviet Union, 
Canada, and the United States 
and a further number of teaching 
specialists received longer-term 
training abroad. During the 
3-year period some 80 leaders and 
specialists took part in the pro- 
gram. The Banca di Mexico, the 
central national agency in charge 
of the project, assigned a staff 
member to assist the UNESCO sec- 
retariat in its administration, 
and it has now organized in Mex- 
ico periodic seminars where partic- 
ipants may discuss ways in which 
their studies and observations can 
contribute to the reorientation of 
teaching in higher technical edu- 
cation in Mexico. 


CONCLUSIONS 


From this summary and these 
examples of UNEsco’s work in ex- 
change of persons, certain conclu- 
sions suggest themselves. Through 
the consistent mapping on a 
worldwide basis of what is going 
on in this field, it becomes clear 
that governments and other agen- 
cies are now far more aware than 
in 1948 of the scope, scale, and va- 
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riety of international educational 
relations and programs. UNEsco’s 
studies and surveys confirm the 
great expansion of this type of in- 
ternational activity in the past 20 
years. Second, not only in the 
United States, where there has 
been a consistent effort by Govern- 
ment and private institutions to 
probe deeply into problems of in- 
ternational education, but also in 
many other countries there is a 
greatly increased realization of the 
need for constant efforts to improve 
the planning and administration of 
international programs, to make 
them more effective for the indi- 
vidual going abroad, and to insure 
that the “foreign trained’ on 
their return home may make an 
effective contribution to the devel- 
opment of their countries. 


Finally, all those engaged in in- 
ternational education, whether in 
selecting experts for overseas as- 
signments or trainees for study 
abroad, are aware that the effective- 
ness of this activity goes beyond 
officially defined objectives of any 
particular program. The ultimate 
success lies in the response of 
many different individuals, from a 
great variety of cultural back- 
grounds, to the challenge of 
strange cultures, languages, and 
new knowledge, together with the 
adaptation of this knowledge and 
experience to pressing problems 
at home. UNEsco’s exchange pro- 
gram aims at throwing more light 
on this complex and challenging 
form of international investment 
—what some have termed “invest- 
ment in people.” 





President Johnson's Program for International Education 


Together we must embark on a new and noble adventure: | 
First, to assist the education effort of the developing nations 


and the developing regions. 


Second, to help our schools and universities increase their 
knowledge of the world and the people who inhabit it. 

Third, to advance the exchange of students and teachers who 
travel and work outside their native lands. 

Fourth, 'to increase the free flow of books and ideas and art, 
of works of science and imagination. 

And, fifth, to assemble meetings of men and women from every 
discipline and every culture to ponder the common problems of 


mankind. 


In all these endeavors, I pledge that the United States will 


play its full role. 


—From President Johnson’s remarks at the bicentennial 
celebration of the Smithsonicn Institution, Sept. 16, 


1965. 
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A COMMUNICATION 


The reader will remember that 
the Winter 1966 issue of Exchange 
carried the first chapter of Dr. 
Charles Frankel’s recently pub- 
lished book The Neglected Aspect 
of Foreign Affairs. 

Following is a critique of Dr. 
Frankel’s book by Gary L. Althen, 
a doctoral student in the Graduate 
School of Public end International 
Affairs of the University of Pitts- 
burgh. The paper was sent to the 
editors of Exchange by Mr. 
Althen’s professor, Michael J. 
Flack, for whose course in “Inter- 
national Educational and Cultural 
Exchange and Foreign Policy” it 
was written. 

The Advisory Commission re- 
peats its invitation to Exchange 
readers to express their views on 
the contents of the quarterly or 
on other subjects in the field of 
international educational and cul- 
tural exchange. 


The literature on American cul- 
tural and educational affairs policy 
is not abundant. The major books 
include Blum’s Cultural Affairs 
and Foreign Relations, Thompson 
and Laves’ Cultural Relations and 
U.S. Foreign Policy, Coombs’ The 
Fourth Dimension of Foreign 
Policy, and most recently Charles 
Frankel’s The Neglected Aspect 
of Foreign Affairs... Since Dr. 
Frankel’s book was written shortly 
before its author became Assistant 
Secretary of State for Educational 
and Cultural Affairs, and since the 
book is the most thoughtful and 
comprehensive treatment of the 


1 The Brookings Institution, 1775 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C., 
156 pp., $5. 


subject to date, it is particularly 
important. 

It is the quest for “first princi- 
ples” which distinguishes Frank- 
el’s treatment of American cul- 
tural and _ educational _ policy 
abroad. His criticisms of the cur- 
rent program, with its irrational 
administrative arrangements and 
its confusions of purpose, are not 
unique; nor are his recommenda- 
tions for improvement, such as the 
upgrading of those concerned with 
cultural and educational affairs 
and the improvement of commu- 
nications between the public and 
the private sectors. It is the prin- 
ciples upon which his criticisms 
and his recommendations are 
based that are the important part 
of his book. 

Frankel does not delineate first 
principles, though, but only first 
assumptions. His failure to dem- 
onstrate what is and should be the 
contribution of cultural and edu- 
cational programs to foreign pol- 
icy underlines the difficulty, if not 
the impossibility, of making such 
a demonstration. 

One cannot assert that any 
aspect of foreign policy is “ne- 
glected” without first examining 
the general ends of the foreign 
policy itself and the range of 
means for achieving them. On this 
matter, Frankel does more assum- 
ing than examining. He states: 

. No civilized man loyal to humane 
ideals, or aware of the complexities and 
possibilities of the present century, can ac- 
cept less than the goal of a peaceful world 
respectful of diversity. (p. 82) 

This may or may not be true. 
It is nicely put, but it is still an 
assumption on Frankel’s part and 
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it is not examined. It is, though, 
used as a basis for more assump- 
tions: 


It may be taken for granted .. . that 
the promotion of “good will” and “under- 
standing” among nations is a legitimate 
and necessary objective of United States 
foreign policy, and that its adoption is a 
matter of elementary prudence. And it is 
also reasonable to assume, in general, that 
programs to promote personal contact and 
communications among selected citizens of 
different nations are instruments that can 
further the achievement of this objective. 
(p- 82; emphases added) 


What Frankel ‘‘takes for 
granted” and “assumes” are the 
first principles which are in need 
of examination. 

It is probably a fact, though, 
that most Americans accept the 
goal of a peaceful world respectful 
of diversity. Accepting this “prin- 
ciple,” we can look at Frankel’s 
examination of second principles, 
as it were. How is it that, with 
this goal in mind, educational and 
cultural programs are to be “tools 
of United States national policy’? 


Frankel assures us that 


. if we leave purely humanitarian con- 
sideration aside, there is no readily appar- 
ent reason, so long as the present system 
of sovereign states exists, [why] the United 
States Government should spend money or 
use the energies and talents of any of its 
citizens in programs that do the United 
States no definite good. (p. 86; emphasis 
added) 


With this proviso, Frankel as- 
serts: 


. the United States as a nation and a 
member of world civilization has an un- 
questionable interest in educational and 
cultural programs abroad. It has this in- 
terest in part because such programs con- 
tribute to a more favorable American 
“image” and make it more likely that 
United States political policies will succeed. 
But it has this interest as well because 
American educational, scholarly, and cul- 
tural resources can make an important con- 
tribution to the well-being and enjoyment 
of life of people elsewhere, and to the sta- 
bility and peacefulness of their societies. 
And it also has this interest because other 
people’s intellectual and artistic achieve- 
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ments are sources from which the United 
™ can draw strength and guidance. (p. 

How “definite” are these? Can 
it really be demonstrated that 
American cultural and educa- 
tional programs abroad have con- 
tributed to the success of her po- 
litical policies? Had the United 
States never engaged in cultural 
and educational programs, could 
it be shown that people elsewhere 
would have enjoyed life less than 
they have, or that they would be 
less well than they are? Or that 
their societies would be less stable 
and peaceful than they are? And 
how can it be shown that, in its 
relations with other nations, the 
United States has drawn “‘strength 
and guidance’ from the intellec- 
tual and artistic achievements of 
others? That cultural and educa- 
tional programs make these con- 
tributions to American foreign 
policy (or to the “humanitarian 
considerations” which were alleg- 
edly set aside) is possible, but no 
more. It is certainly not “defi- 
nite.” 

If Frankel’s book is not the 
statement of first (or second) 
principles that it sets out to be, 
what is it? It is, one could argue, 
a humane philosopher’s statement 
of faith in the value of intellectual 
pursuits for mankind. In these 
terms, rather than in terms of for- 
eign policy analysis, the book is 
eloquent and persuasive. 

Frankel’s basic sentiments are 
in this passage: 

. . The pursuit of truth, the sharing 
of cultural achievements, and the effort to 
bring together knowledge, collective experi- 
ence, and imagination of mankind to im- 
prove the human condition are all enter- 
prises that transcend the particular pur- 
poses of particular nations. Free trade in 
the arts and sciences, the free movement of 


people across borders, the free association 
of individuals with one another as indi- 
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viduals and not as members of different 
nations, are supreme achievements that are 
not to be justified politically. (p. 112; 
emphases added) 


Frankel is calling for more at- 
tention to the educational and cul- 
tural activities of mankind, since 
he regards them as mankind’s 
most important endeavors. If he 
had his way, one feels, govern- 
ments would not be involved in 
the process in a political way at 
all. Indeed, when, at the end of 
his book, he envisions the ideal 
governmental role in cultural and 
educational programs, the govern- 
ment is not in a central position, 
but is only supporting the educa- 
tional and cultural organizations 
which have formed a “‘semiauton- 
omous foundation.” 


His preoccupation with things 
educational and intellectual rather 
than with things political is evi- 
dent in his “restatement of pur- 
poses” which American educa- 
tional and cultural programs 
should seek. His purposes are 
(1) the lacing together of educa- 
tional systems; (2) the improve- 
ment of the context of communi- 
cation; (3) the disciplining and 
extending of international intel- 
lectual discourse; (4) interna- 
tional educational development; 
and (5) the furthering of educa- 
tional and cultural relations as 
ends in themselves.” (p. 99) Here 
one can clearly see the emphasis 
on education and intellectuals. 


Frankel seeks to justify the pur- 
suit of these aims by the govern- 
ment by contending that intellec- 
tuals have a large and growing 
role in world affairs, and that their 
experiences in cooperating with 
each other will make for a better 
world politically. This, though, is 
another debatable point. Jf intel- 
lectuals are generally significant 


factors in world affairs, and if 
American cultural and _ educa- 
tional programs can have signifi- 
cant impact on many of them, and 
if that impact causes them to look 
favorably on the values for which 
the United States stands and upon 
the policies the United States fol- 
lows in pursuit of those values, 
then cultural and _ educational 
programs ought to be supported 
more vigorously as a component 
of foreign policy. But, again, it is 
not “definite” that these condi- 
tions are met. 

There is, however, no reason, 
even in Frankel’s own framework, 
why the contribution of educa- 
tional and cultural programs to 
foreign policy goals has to be 
“definite.” This is the criterion of 
the congressman, not of the phi- 
losopher. Frankel himself argues 
that the standards for evaluating 
the success of other arms of policy 
cannot be applied to educational 
and cultural programs, since the 
latter will make long-term contri- 
butions, diffuse over the decades. 
This is the curious point about 
Frankel’s book. He sets out to 
evaluate educational and cultural 
policies in the very terms in which 
he himself maintains they cannot 
be evaluated, that is, in terms of 
“definite” contributions. He wants 
to be hard-headed, probably be- 
cause he could expect wider 
understanding and acceptance 
with that approach, but his sub- 
ject is not susceptible of hard- 
headed analysis. 

Taken on a less hard-headed 
basis, the book is an eloquent con- 
tribution to the discourse on the 
role educational and cultural pro- 
grams should play in foreign 
policy. Concrete demonstrations 
of the role they actually play re- 
main to be made. 
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